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\ From the New York Evening Post. 


T NS? ART JOURNAL is now, as we have already had occasion 
most sumptuous and the best-edited art-periodical pub- 
snglish language. More money and more brains go monthly 
ioning of it than into any similar publication of this country 
and. 


ery sense of the word, it is an honor to American enterprise 
if 


In the best sense of the word it is a household treasure, 


From the Boston Journal. 


1 hardly be surpassed in the beauty of the steel-engravings, the 
ce of the woodcuts, the clearness of the letter-press, and the 
~o We 
RT JOURNAL might find its way into every intelligent family in 


e and admirable elaboration of the subject-material. . 


for it cultivates the artistic perceptions, and gives entertainment 
1 order for leisure hours.” 


From the Providence Journal. 


vould be difficult to find anything that carries out more satisfac- 
purpose for which it was designed, than the ART JOURNAL. 
of mechanical execution, excellence and elegance of illustration, 


In 


ety of reading-matter, it cannot fail to give satisfaction as well as 
it to all lovers of art.” . 


From the Independent. 


the finest Be Sablication in the English language, considera- 
ng the London issue.” 


1 


From the Boston Traveller. 


ART JOURNAL continues to be a publication which the esthetic 
nerica can be proud of, and its monthly coming is very wel- 
s of refinement. “4 


From the Albany Argus. . 


7 0 better auxiliary to a thorough course of art-instruction, 
‘ument in art-culture, than the highest class of art-litera- 
Appletons’ ART JOURNAL. It is a marvel of rare and rich 
and i is furnished so cheaply that it is within the reach 


La industrious and tasty fainily.” 


= 


not be too > KGET ednimended for the excel- 
to the most refined taste and the highest 


From the Home Journal. 


- “ Appletons’ ART JOURNAL may justly claim to be one of the hand- 
somest publications of the kind in any country. The London Art Four- 
nal held for a long time the lead, but the American edition, now issued 
by D. Appleton & Co., clearly surpasses it in notable points.’ 


From the Christian Union. 


“It may be claimed for Appletons’ ART JOURNAL that it is the hand- 
somest publication of its kind in the world.” 


From the Philadelphia North American. 


“¢ A publication which is educational and attractive, and which has no 
rival in its department.” 


From the Albany Evening Journal. 


*¢ We have no hesitation in pronouncing Appletons’ ART JOURNAL to 
be the most perfect publication of the kind in the world.” 


From the Hartford Courant. 


“« The progress of artistic taste in America is, we hope, indicated by 


the American edition of the ART JOURNAL. That an art-publication so 


costly, and of so high a character, can be sustained here, must be evi- 
dence of a constantly-growing appreciation of what is beautiful and 
refined.” 


From the Providence Press. 


‘“¢Tt is a work of rare excellence—in fact, ‘ze Art Journal of the world.” 


From the Boston Post. 


“Tt is replete with brilliant variety and finished touches.” 


From the Boston Advertiser.” 


‘© We do not know where the peer of this handsome monthly, in its 


own special field, is to be found.” 


From the Detroit Post. 


_ ‘The enterprise of the publishers, and the excellent judgment of the 
editors in selecting and arranging subjects for treatment in the ART 
JOURNAL, should commend it to the lovers of the beautiful generally, 
and secure for it a large and profitable circulation.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


O those going northward Molde has 
especial interest, for many reasons: 
its situation is beautiful, its climate 
delightful, its beauty of vegetation 
luxuriant, its flora abundant, and, 
as a centre to radiate from it is 
most convenient. To arrive there 
one becomes associated fro fen. 
with the good ship Zasso. ‘‘ Good 
ship’’ is used, in this instance, as a 
term of affection among old Nor- 
wegians; in old days rarely was it 

that any save real sportsmen or regular fishers were to be found 

on board. Every one was known when he went on board. The 
steward knew every one by name ; the captain looked forward to 
seeing his ‘‘regulars,’’ and knew exactly how much he would 

Judging from the 

weather, he could guess the number for each festive meal in the 

saloon, and knew without a doubt who would propose or smoke a 

cigar on deck, or oné more pipe before turning in, and who 

would be ready to spin a good yarn if there were any chance 


of conversation flagging. From Hull to Trondtheim a fraternity 
existed, on condition that no one betrayed undue curiosity about 
his fellow-traveller’s river. That condition carried out, any one 
might kill his fish over and over again, and even add a pound or 
two, rather than the relater should not be happy. The captain 
of the Zasso was a favourite decidedly, and could the weather at 
all times have proved as fair as the captain himself, the Zasso 
would have been always crowded with passengers; for even in 
spite of the stormy winds of the North Sea, still there has been such 
a thing as a telegram for the captain, hoping he will wait for the 
next train, as wants to go by Zasso.. There is much senti- 
ment about the dear old Zasso. Light as a cork, in a breeze she 
can throw you up off your legs and catch you somehow when you 
come down. She is lively, but that is better than being driven 
through everything—tunnelling the long seas; besides, if the 
Saturday be very bad, and Saturday night too, Sunday after- 
noon generally improves, and by the evening some ladies are 
venturing up in the captain-cabin on deck, for a little fresh air, 
and are well looked after; for the captain himself, in spite of 
having been up all night, comes out with his personal appearance 
unimpaired, and his gloves, worn only on Sundays, just being 
buttoned. He had a very impressive way of buttoning the right 
glove, as if a great work had just been completed, and the fact 


of doing so would revive the passengers. Still he was a thorough 
sailor, a great favourite, and everybody regrets that he is no 
longer sailing the Zasso. 

The Zasso, leaving Hull on Friday night, with her course 
north-east, ploughs, or rather bruises, the North Sea until 
Monday morning, when the first land is made; that point is 


generally Statland—bluff, wild, and precipitous, uninhabited 


almost—at all events most sparsely populated. 


* Continued from page 240, 
SEPTEMBER, 1877. 129 


Molde, from above the Town. 


Altering her course, having made the land, the 7asso runs up 
the coast for Aalesund, before reaching which the number of 
passengers increases on deck. Passengers are always divided 
into two classes—the well, and the unwell or ‘‘marines.’’ It is 
surprising at this point how the ‘marines ”’ muster in force, and 
discover that they would have come up before but they really did 
not know there was anything to get up for. They do not say 
how they envied those humble people who were always asking 
for more roast beef and who relished bottled stout. 
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Neptune’s habit of rocking his visitors stops many a hearty 
meal, keeps many visitors from Norway, and levels even the 
great and mighty; as even the president of a learned society 
has been seen lying on the deck, pale and mute, rolled up in a 
blanket, with the large red letters ‘‘ Scandinavia ’’ across his 


The Flower-market, Molde. 


vertebra, stretched helplessly, and, we may say, mute, though 
his object in coming was to talk Norske; but the sea god 
denied him the luxury until he arrived at the land of Thor and 
Odin. Aalesund, will be described afterwatds. 

The Zasso arrives at Molde on Monday evening or afternoon, 
according to the run. If a fine evening, what a lovely sight, 
after the permanent unbroken horizon of the last three days! 
On the left Molde, on the right mountains, snow ranges, islands, 
fjord entrances running up to Veblungness and Alfernzss and 
Eikesdal. Some have described Molde as a Naples; the 
two places are as different as Stockholm—sometimes called the 
Venice of the North—from Venice itself. Let each have praise 
for its individual beauty and grandeur, but no comparison can 
well be made. 

The Zasso does not come alongside, the small coasting 
steamers do. Boats, therefore, come out, and one soon sees 
what seamen these Norsemen are; and the women are as good 
asthe men. The principal figure and the voice most distinctly 
heard is that of ‘‘ Jacob,’’ the polyglot and ubiquitous porter 
from the hotel. Molde was once famous for an hotel, kept by 
Herr Buck and family ; their kindly reception was a pleasure to 
any arriving, and their attention unceasing. In front of the 
house were honeysuckles, clustering roses, geraniums—not yet 
called pelargoniums at Molde—wallflowers, fuchsias, and every 
kind of flower. With such good quarters, such attention, such 
beauty of nature, how could any one be disappointed in Molde ? 
Yet it was so; one’s fancy was blighted by the footmark of 
civilisation — modern dress had supplanted costume. The 
taille de Paris was attempted, although it has not, up to 


this time, much reduced the general solidity of the Scandi-— 


navian waist. The heads of the people are much more trans- 


formed, and soon become smiling victims to the first phases of 
the vile taste for artificial flowers and feathers and tawdry finery. 
If they only knew the dignity of simplicity and the charm of 
good silver ornaments, handed down for generations, they 
would never so debase themselves. 

Molde is nearly entirely built of wooden houses, painted 
white ; the lower basement shows the wooden storehouses run 
out over the water for some distance, built on most picturesque 
piles of timber, with solid galleries, affording delightful peeps 
seaward. This warm spot, nestling under the mountains, faces 
the south, and naturally is celebrated for the vigorous growth of 
its vegetation, and the luxuriance of every variety of flower 
growth, which is centred in the churchyard, where every Moldean 
tries to rival his neighbour in the culture of fair flowers on the 
graves of those dear ones who have been called home. What a 
beautiful thought is this to keep before one through life—to be 
‘‘called home,’’ and to look upon death as a friend, and as a 
schoolboy does upon his eveat / Happy indeed are those who can 
do so! It has a soothing influence, which conduces to cheerful- 
ness in old age; and what is cheerfulness in old age but a 
looming of the immortality of the soul, as the outer case begins 
to fade away? This lovely spot has been selected as the best 
locality for an establishment to solace the poor, victims of that 
terrible scourge of the North—leprosy. White as a leper, and 
shining as Gehazi, Elijah’s servant, that is the feature of 
Eastern leprosy. Not so in the North. The features of the 
face of the Northern leper become purple and hard, and 
the feet swollen and fearfully disfigured. It is brought on by 
the absence of vegetable diet, and constant use of salt fish. 
The hospital is situated outside the town on the south-west 
side ; coloured yellow. 

Many routes start from Molde, and much character may be 
noticed on board the steamers—small practical craft, with very 
efficient captains—good seamen and most obliging—a quality 


== 


Sea Warehouse, Molde. 


most acceptable to the traveller. But this attention is only 
accorded to those who adopt the axiom of the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod, who said the best language to travel with was, ‘‘ Yes, 
if you please,’? and ‘“‘No, I thank you,’’ whether in domestic 
life or ez voyage. It would conduce greatly to home harmony 
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if this were more generally adopted. It is a wholesome contrast 
to a woodcut in Puch by that keen observer of human nature, 
John Leech, who portrayed a far western brother holding a 
revolver at the head of the person sitting next to him, adding 
only the simple words, ‘‘ Pass the mustard.’’ To return, how- 
ever, to the deck of the steamer. The lower class in Norway 
chew and expectorate; the upper class smoke, and some carry 
pipes—carry is the correct term, for the pipe belongs to the class 


| 


tmpedimenta. As the map of France is divided into departments 
so may be the travelling pipe of Norway. First department, 
the mouthpiece ; next, the elastic, to ease off roll of steamer or 


| jostle of stranger; then a huge silver tassel, generally two ; then 


a stem, a joint, and then the bowl of meerschaum. What an 
écume de mer! WVhat a responsibility, to travel with such an 
instrument! It is quite an apparatus—worse than a warghile 


or chzbougue ; less coil, but more tassel. 


SSS 


‘ 


The Churchyard, Molde. 


One dare hardly go and 


so we 


And certainly, on returning, we carried with us 


> 
: The bowl of the pipe is generally surmounted by a huge silver | on, the waiting for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, in constant 
cover, generally a crown. The instance given in our woodcut | expectation, is wearying to a degree. 
was an officer on a tour of inspection, going down the coast, or | bathe at the good baths of Molde, admirable in arrangement as 
fjord. As he is represented with his back to the land, it is only | they are, the jelly-fish sting so unmercifully, but the advantages 
just to mention that there was some object of interest in front of _ of the sea-bathing are irresistible, in spite of being stung ; 
him. One more word for the 7asso. Returning from Trond- | bathed while waiting for the steamer, and in the midst of a 
theim, she generally calls at Molde. Should bad weather come . delightful swim comes the alarming whistle of the Zasso. 
\. 
1. 
] 
The Landing: place, Molde, 
Rapid exit and hurry scurry, in which, tradition says, the | and received his kind wishes for our safe return to England and 
“ Tentmaster-General, anxious to be first, was last, from having | our homes. 
a tried to put on his flannel shirt without towelling sufficiently | delightful recollections of the kindness of the people—especially 
ar, beforehand. Hurried as we were, still there was a ceremony to | the bonder folk, or farmers—many souvenirs to remind us of 
i go through, which could not be omitted without giving offence. | localities visited, and very deep impressions of the charm of 
___ The bath attendant is most careful in his attention to visitors, | their simple life, undisturbed, as it seems, by those little envies, 


who generally give him twopence. On receiving this honorarium 
_ he maintains an old custom in Norway, that of shaking hands 
___ and thanking the donor, so we all kept up the good old charter 


strivings, emulations, and jealousies, which, like musquitoes, 
sting and irritate, to the misery and vexation of their unhappy 
victims. 
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SOME PENNSYLVANIA HOUSES. 


HE charms of Mauch Chunk, a place felicitous in 
every thing but name, have not been sufficiently 
elaborated in the descriptions of America pic- 
turesque. At least, the toil-worn citizen of 
New York is not often aware that within six 
hours’ easy railway-travel of his own door there 
lies the most romantic, wild, original combina- 

tion of mountain, forest, glen, and river, that can be seen on this 

side of Switzerland. In fact, if Mauch Chunk had a snow-moun- 
tain, the resemblance to the scenery 
of the Black Lutschine and the valley 
of the Lauterbrunnen would be very 


freights of human beings—such a conglomerate of railway-tracks 
—such a whizzing of engines, was never heard; it is the one 
drawback on the pleasure of the scenery. That line of Moore— 


‘“ The trail of the serpent is over them all ”*— 


as a thousand engines go hissing up the valley, sings itself to the 
ear. 
But, after the visitor has deposited his luggage at the comfortable 


striking. The absence of a snow-moun- 


tain is, however, a very important omis- 
sion, as it is the most beautiful and daz- 
zling peculiarity of Switzerland—a thing 
not to be believed in until the eye sees 
it—the miracle of Nature, the visit of 
the proud Winter-king to the courts of 
the gay and gentle Summer. 

But, as our stern ice-and-snow mon- 
arch refuses to remain when the ardent 
summer sun begins to shoot down his 
tremendous arrows upon the American 
valleys, we must give up the charm of 
a snow-mountain, and look at Mauch 
Chunk as it is. There is an immeasu- 
rable, unbroken forest to the north and 
south, of pine, hemlock, ash, maple, 
chestnut, and oak, which looks as if the 
bear, that godfather of Mauch Chunk 
(Bear Mountain), might step out yet, 
as he did not fifty years ago, and give 
a hug—not altogether affectionate—to 
the surprised settler. Nature seems 
here to have had her lap full of moun- 
tains, and to have thrown them in re- 
gardless of appearances, order, or quan- 
tity; 1t is an heterogeneous medley, 
a saturnalia of wood-covered hills. 
Through them runs the sparkling, dash- 
ing, dark Lehigh River, most spirited 
of streams, not at all checked by the fact that it is the hardest- 
worked river in the world. The thousand Undines that hide under 
its ash-coloured and coal-stained waters jump up in white raiment 
and beautify the rocks, the waterfalls, the dams, and the rifts, which 
abound. So subservient has this river been made to the gigantic 
industries of coal and iron that it is dammed every few miles, and 
the long, silent, fair reaches above these dams remind one of Ham- 
erton’s picture of the ‘ Unknown River’ as the willows sweep the 
banks, and are mirrored in its placid surface. Then the scene 
changes, and the impetuous water finds its own varied and rapid 
way by rocks and rifts, and throws itself with bold grace over each 
impertinent obstacle. Few railway-rides can be more charming 
than that from Easton to Mauch Chunk, along the banks of this 
river. The traveller on the New Jersey Central is treated to every 
variety of gentle river-view before the grand and sublime vista 
breaks upon him which is opened by the Lehigh Gap. Then 
come valley, mountain, and glen, until the unrivalled gorge at 
Mauch Chunk reveals itself, as a sudden turn round a modest ele- 
vation of 700 feet brings the railway-carriage to this hemmed-in, 
romantic, and beautiful spot. 

The limitless coal-trade of the Lehigh Valley sends down 
through this gorge long, serpent-like trains of coal-cars, which 
travel, like the emblem of eternity, forever. No sooner has one 
black, sinuous snake disappeared, than another takes his place; 
they crawl, not noiselessly but perpetually, these trains of black 
diamonds; and then on other tracks come dashing the heavy 


Residence of Mr, Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk. 


Mansion House, and looked up at the tow- 
ering mountains and the everlasting fo- 
rests, and down at the sparkling river, and 
wondered at the untiring labour of these 
Titans, who have dug out the iron and ‘ 

have brought out 5,000,000 tons of coal 

in one year, almost all of which passes 

through Mauch Chunk on cars and coal-boats, he begins to in- 
quire: ‘‘ Whose brain held the motive-power to set all these giants 
in motion? Who caused these iron roads to penetrate these rocky 
bluffs through such formidable obstructions, through these solid 
and interminable beds of limestone? Who has moved these inert 
masses, and who has made this singular gorge, where Nature has 
defended her solitudes and her hidden treasures by such elabo- 
rate defences, such sullen and frowning fortresses, to yield up its 
key to his ‘Open sesame,’ and conquered her very rocks and rivers 
as his slaves?” 

Every fine view and every prominent building, the mines, and 
the waterfalls, and the railway, and the factories, will answer these 
questions. The inhabitants, from highest to lowest, will reply with 
this name, ‘“‘ The Hon. Asa Packer is our first citizen.” 

Upper Mauch Chunk, Lower Mauch Chunk, and East Mauch 
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Chunk, echo the name of the poor boy who, born here to low 
estate, has by his own energy and genius made himself a million- 
naire; contributed to the wealth of his neighbourhood thousands of 
millions by creating these industries ; and now, sitting on his broad 
- yeranda, under his own vine and fig-tree, can look down on a 
_ Swiss-like view, and see the miracles which his own hand has 
_ wrought. 
_ They have been grateful to him at Mauch Chunk, and have 
given his name to their best view. He has that highest testimony 
_ —the testimony of the rocks,’’ while Packer’s Point and Pack- 
erton, the busy railway-towns two miles from Mauch Chunk, both 
immortalise him as President of the Lehigh Valley road, the route 
of which commands more picturesque points than any railway we 
a remember, unless it be that over the Brenner Pass. He is, of 
course, entitled to these honours. Near Packerton lies the large 
park of the Lehigh Valley Railway, which contains 75 acres. 
Brook-trout, wild deer, elk, and antelope, abound. Just beyond 
are the famous Lafayette Lentz fish-ponds, where the most suc- 


cessful and encouraging efforts at the propagation of trout are 
being made, with every prospect of further success. 

But Mr. Packer’s fame does not stop here. Not content with 
conquering Nature, he now begins to conquer a greater obstacle in 
the way of progress—ignorance. At Bethlehem, the famous settle- 
ment of the Moravians or United Brethren, who for more than a 
century have retained their peculiar principles and exclusiveness, 
Judge Packer has founded the ‘‘ Lehigh University,” with an en- 
dowment of $500,000. Here he gives, or purposes to give, a libe- 
ral and polytechnic education to such young men as choose to 
accept it. Tuition is free, and the expenses of a student need 
not be over $250 a year. The Lehigh University does not 
ignore the classics, but more especially devotes itself to engi- 
neering, chemistry, metallurgy, architecture, and construction. 
Situated in the midst of these mighty works, the student can see, 
as he studies, how science will enable him to lay his hand on all the 
powers of the earth and air, how the gnomes and the pixies, and 
the dryads and the hamadryads, shall be his ministers ; how he 


_ Shall hold in his hand Aladdin’s lamp (if he consents to learn cer- 
: tain mystical formulas), and he will come to read his Greek my- 
i thology as but a poetical rendering, a pleasing allegory, of the 
; powers which will all be his. Vulcan and Hercules shall do his 
bidding, and the gods whom he will invoké shall be called Electri- 
city, Steam, Gravitation, the old heathen forces—under modern 
names. 
, It is worth travelling many miles to see the house of a man who 
has done all this; it is a tribute to the morally sublime ; and indeed 
‘ itis a beautiful house, owing much to its unparalleled situation, 
It is a Swiss outlook in every way. The intruding, crowding 
mountains have left very little space for the level ground required 
by an extensive house. But this has been excavated from the side- 
hill. A man who had tunnelled a limestone rock by days’ work 
was not to be stopped by so slight an impediment as a house-plot. 
_ The result is a most picturesque effect. Trees and shrubs, and 
rare growths, flowers in great variety, fountains, statues, crowd up 
in lovely confusion, as one stands on the vine-hung veranda look- 
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“ Lochiel,” residence of the Hon, Simon Cameron, Harrisburg. 


ing down. Here the pine and the palm cease to sigh for each 
other, as in Heine’s poem, for American enterprise has brought the 
separated lovers together. Orange-blossoms and the Oa fra- 
grans scent the air, cactus spreads its splay feet over the rock- 
work (which recalls “ Isola Bella,’ the home of the Borromeos, on 
an island of Lake Maggiore); and the view from the veranda, 
embracing as it does the enterprising villages at its feet, of the 
three Mauch Chunks, with the frowning and bold precipices be- 
tween, recalls vividly one of the most remarkable towns in Europe 
-Freiburg in Switzerland, the home of the great organ. Directly 
under Mr, Packer’s grounds rises the Gothic spire of an Episcopal 
church. We might almost have thrown a silver bullet at the bell, 
like the huntsman in the German legend, so near did it seem; but 
it would hardly have awakened the tones of the great organ. 
Mauch Chunk must yield to Europe in that particular. 

A more sombre note was sounded, a more gloomy chord was 
touched, as we looked from this delightful spot down on the gra- 
nite fortress, which serves as a prison. 
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For Mauch Chunk, like other mining towns, has had a dangerous 
and deadly population. Here, as we write in this delicious June 
weather, lie six men awaiting the near day of their execution. How 
differently are they passing the miserable hours to us so laden with 
perfume, with beauty, with the charms of unrivalled view, with 
that sense of freedom which high 
mountains invariably inspire, with 
that range which brings to us the 
power of the bird’s wing! To 
them four walls shut in the hori- 
zon, and the ghastly vision of a 
gallows is their only outlook. They 
are the murderers—the ‘“ Molly 
Maguire’ men—a gang as myste- 
rious as the Vehmgericht of the 
-Middle Ages, as silent and as 
deadly, killing the objects of their 
spite at midnight, and by curious 
and dark methods; but tracked 
by eternal justice, and the fatal 
and certain unconquerable law, 3 
they are doomed, and now they ot 
wait, by help of priest and book, as 
as best they may, for a decision 
which is, let us hope, more merci- 
ful than man’s, and may God have 
mercy on their souls ! 

Such are the varied emotions 
which assail us as we stand on the 
broad veranda of this comfortable 
and elegant house. 

It is built of brick, is painted 
of a light cream-colour (like the 
pretty Caen stone), with brown- 
stone copings. It is in the mod- 
ern Italian villa style, very exten- 
sive and commodious, the proper 
outcropping of a life of industry 
and success, 

Judge Packer can offer to his 
guests a unique entertainment in 
taking them up the Switchback, a wonderful triumph of engi- 
neering over gravitation, a railway up a mountain originally in- 
tended for the transportation of coal, now devoted to the purposes 
of the picturesque. Dragged up by stationary engines of 120 
horse-power into the clouds sounds dangerous ; but so deftly are 
these cogs and wheels and bands of iron arranged that an acci- 
dent is impossible. Once up this elevation of goo feet, it is easy 
enough to come down. The “ facilis descensus Averni’’ was 
never more poetically rendered. But who can give the taste of 
that atmosphere? One is tempted to talk of celestial champagne 
poured out of Hebe’s own goblets, did not the homelier simile 
of Artemus Ward command a readier attention. Speaking of the 
air of Colorado, he says, “ The air is fresh out here, but I expect- 
this is the factory where they make it.”” There must be a factory 
of that kind near the top of the Switchback. The splendid sweep 
of view; the vast, illimitable forests; the goodly company of the 
clouds ; the admission for a moment into Nature’s cathedral; a rise 
above an ordinary level; a feeling of pity and perhaps contempt 
for the poor cits who know not of this thing; the odour of balsamic 
firs and wild flowers; an occasional visit from a beautiful insect 
unknown to the vallies, which would delight Baron Osten-Sacken 
and other entomologists; the winding descent of eighteen miles, 
which gives one the superb sensation of flying ; and a visit to Sz- 
met, the curious mining-town at the top of the mountain—these 
are among the charms of the railway-journey up and down Mount 
Pisgah, at Mauch Chunk. This visit to Summit Hill is important 
historically, as here, in 1791, was the coal discovered by Philip 
Ginther, a hunter. The legends do not say that he pulled up a 
shrub to assist himself in his ascent, and found the treasures of 
the Indies at its root, as of the silver-mines of Peru; but he struck 
the rock of an enormous wealth when he unveiled the anthracite. 
Here we look down on “ Panther Creek Valley,” the very heart of 
the coal-region. To transport the coal of these great mines at, 
the top of this mountain to the plains below was the Switchback | 
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Residence of Mr. J. Pratt McKean, 


originally built; but now a tunnel, cut down through the moun- 
tain, furnishes an outlet for the coal, and the Switchback is at 
present used simply for pleasure-excursions. 

Summit Hill, full of rough miners, looks as if it might have been 
the home of the “ Molly Maguires ;”’ here they committed their 


dreadful murders, and yet it has the refining influences of a weekly 
newspaper and four millinery shops, a singular combination of 
the warlike motto of “Beauty and Booty.” There is a miners’ 
savings-bank, which looks well, but the town is a desolate, ugly 
spot. 

And here is the famous “burning mine,” which took fire in 
1832, and has been burning ever since. It has formed a crater 
resembling a volcano. Who knows but it may be the beginning 
of the end, and that this fire lighted at Mauch Chunk may yet 
burn up the world? It is a dismal-looking place, with its sullen, 
implacable smoke, and reminds the looker-on of an envious and 
an evil temper, which injures nobody else so much as itself. 

Nothing could be a greater contrast to Mauch Chunk than the 
comfortable, prosperous, handsome town of Harrisburg, capital of 
the great coal State, where they burn the coal which Mauch Chunk 
sends them. Here lives the “Czar of Pennsylvania politics,” ‘as his 
admirers like to call him, the Hon. Simon Cameron. He names his 
place “ Lochiel,”’ after the warlike chieftain of the clan Cameron, It 
is amusing to pause in the modern and prosperous city, and reflect 
on the martial, magnanimous, and gentle Lochiel, whose romantic 
and unfortunate career, great personal prowess, and loyalty, have 
so endeared his memory to the Highlanders. He foresaw the evil 
consequences of the fatal enterprise of 1745 ; he foresaw the hope- 
lessness of the cause, but his sensibility to a point of honour over- 
ruled his wisdom. He could not brook the reproaches of Prince 


‘the syren, and always lured men to their ruin. 
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Charles, but yielded to that Stuart voice, whose music was that of 
Hence Culloden 
was lost, and Lochiel lay ‘‘ with his back to the field and his feet 
to the foe!” giving the world a much-quoted poem, and one of 
those pictures of gallant self-devotion which the world loves. 

His distinguished descendant or cousin has not had occasion to 
quote the opening lines of Campbell’s stirring lyric— 


“Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ’— 


for, when the honourable senator, ex-minister to Russia, and ex- 
Secretary of War, has met his foes, he has generally ousted them. 

“Lochiel”’ is a broad, commodious, handsome house of the 
American style of architecture, for this sort of house is so common 
in our prosperous towns that it must be considered as our typical 
mansion, the one best fitted to guard us against our fierce heats 
and sudden and severe cold. The house is surrounded by veran- 
das, which are hung with vines; it is shaded by large trees, is sub- 
stantial and roomy, and looks hospitable as if it invited the coming 
guest. The sketch does it justice, and adds also a very good por- 
trait of the venerable politician himself. 

From the capital of Pennsylvania to her great city is an easy 
journey, thanks to the offices of her two obedient servants, iron 
and coal. One gets an impression of power, of wealth, of dzex 
étre,as the engine devours the distance, which is very agreeable. 


How laboriously did the old Dutchmen, in their high-backed Penn- 
sylvania waggons, travel this very journey; and yet one would like 
to stop as they did at the wayside inn in olden times, partake of 
the abundant fare, or, better still, be an occasional guest at those 
delightful country-places which then as now dotted the landscape. 
The proudest boast of Philadelphia has ever been that she offers 
to the poorest man and to the working-man the most comfortable 
of homes; but the visitor who treads the green velvet lawn and 
sees the fine Tudor-Gothic granite and brown-stone villa of J. Pratt 
McKean, Esq., of Germantown, will not doubt that she extends 
the same hospitality to her millionnaires. This elegant place is ap- 
proached by a long and finished avenue of large trees including 
limes, maples, and elms. It has a broad, beautiful sweep of lawn 
planted with beds of geraniums and roses; its sweet solitudes are 
broken by the plashing of fountains, its remote and ample borders 
are defined by hedges. The house is in perfect architectural har- 
mony, a noble and thoroughly refined structure, with vines of 
English ivy breaking the grey colour into patches of green. It 
would be difficult to praise it too much, and it is only fair to say 
that it is one of the superb places of this country, an almost per- 
fect summer residence. Within the house are extensive, handsome 
rooms, filled with excellent copies of famous pictures, bronzes, 
marbles, mosaics from Venice, all the delightful accumulations of 
foreign travels—treasures which speak of a culture which knows 
how to use wealth, to illustrate and emphasise prosperity, of mental 
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“ Norwood,” Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


acquirement which is greater than wealth. Some family portraits, 
telling of an honourable pre-Revolutionary ancestry, and bearing 
the sign mantal of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Law- 


¥ rence, certain Copleys, perhaps, and an original ‘‘ Washington,” 
An are among the art-treasures. 


A carved oaken staircase dignifies the hall, which is broad and 
baronial; also a carved oaken fireplace, with its pile of logs, and its 
high andirons, suggest that on a cold day the pretty picture and 
attraction of a wood-fire can be added to this noble room. Fora 
hall should be a room—the room of rooms. The wide doors, oppo- 
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site each other, when both thrown open, give lovely glimpses of 
the grounds; and from the house, beautifully-kept gravel-walks 
take the visitor to the greenhouses, which are ample, and filled with 
rare exotics—grapes, peaches, nectarines, and figs. There seems 
to be no end to the luxuries of this place; each turn in the walk 
suggests new possibilities. Horace should have described it with 
his sense of the luxury and refinement, which may accompany a 
country-life, and his appreciation of the elegance of the villas of 
Meceenas. 

“Norwood,” at Chestnut Hill, the property of Mrs. Charles 
Taylor, leased each summer to different guests, is a tasteful stone 
cottage with wooden verandas. The charm of this place is its 
unrivalled view, stretching out towards the Schuylkill. It is like 
Richmond Hill, intervale and woodland, river and country-places, 
coyly hiding behind the trees. 

This charming suburb of Philadelphia swarms with pretty 


places, and in leafy June it would be impossible to find a nicer 
combination of green roses, flowering shrubs, well-kept lawns, on 
which are pretty groups playing ‘‘croquet”’ or “‘lawn-tennis,” and 
sheltered bow-windows vine-clad— 


‘* Where perhaps some Beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 


A. J. Cassatt, Esq., Vice-President of the famous Pennsylvania 
Railway, owns a substantial and rather picturesque granite and 


brown-stone residence near Bryn Mawr, that Welsh suburb so well 


known to the thousands who tested its hospitality during the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. Ample stables, pigeon-house, and kennels, tell 


i 


of an English taste for horses, dogs, and country-life; the grounds - 


as yet are new and unimproved. It is in a very pretty country, 
near the Friends’ College at Haverford, which new building of a 
decided Gothic style seems to indicate that the Broadbrims are 


Residence of Mr. A. J. Cassett, Bryn Mawr. 


throwing off the tyranny of George Fox, and are becoming rather 
gay in their tastes. 

Mr. Cassatt’s house is a modern Gothic stone villa, built of the 
light granite so common about Philadelphia, with brown-stone 
copings, a style which is getting to be a little monotonous around 
the Quaker City, but which is substantial and handsome. 

It would astonish the Indian chief ‘‘Ogontz”’ could he be called 
back from the happy hunting-grounds where he is chasing the 
deer, with— 


‘“* His faithful dog to bear him company ’?— 


could he see the vast pile which now bears his name. 

““Ogontz,’ Jay Cooke’s deserted residence, one of the saddest 
monuments of interrupted prosperity in this our changeful coun- 
try, is so immense, that it beggars description. That any human 
being should be houseless when such a battlement against the 
elements stands empty, seems to be a loud comment on the wzmzwis- 
dom with which we manage our social economy here below. For 
this vast pile, 175 feet long, as long as seven ordinary New York 


houses, has seventy-two rooms in it, not counting the servants’ 
apartments or the offices. It is built of granite, with heavy dark 
wood doors, and the same dark finish to the windows. Hedges of 
arbour-vite in perfect order, open the way and lead up through the 


grounds, which are of impressive extent, and might become beauti- — 


ful by time, but which are not so now, nor do they possess any 
particularly picturesque views. The effect of this great house is 
inharmonious, heavy, and confusing, and although grand in its im- 
mensity, and with an air of thoroughness and sincerity in its work- 
manship, it cannot be said to be a happy effort of the architect. 
Perhaps so large a pile should be left to grow by the accretion 
of ages. Certainly there is a breadth about it which recalls the 
kind heart of its builder and former owner, who made his prospe- 
rity tributary to poor clergymen and scholars, and opened his doors 
both in Philadelphia and on the lake to those who needed fresh air 
and luxury. An elegant Italian wall with vases outlines the sweep 
beyond the main entrance, and the verandas run in immense extent 
to the rear, where the house folds its enormous wings around a 


conservatory. Looking from this conservatory down a long walk; 
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“ Ogontz,’ recent Residence of Mr. Jay Cooke. 


through beds of roses and outlines of hedges, one 
sees a very good imitation ruin, copied probably 
from Dryburgh Abbey, where real vines float 
over imitation Gothic-window spaces. Over the 
conservatory is a sort of upper portico inclosed 
in wire trellis, which, if covered with vines, would 
be exquisite. This vast and splendid place has 
cost $2,000,000, and would require an expendi- 
ture of $60,000 a year to keep it in order. It is 
too handsome for a hospital or a college, too 
costly for a private purse: what will become of 
it? Such is ‘“ Ogontz,’”’ the most expensive pri- 
vate residence, perhaps, ever projected by an 
American citizen, unless Mr. Stewart’s Fifth Av- 


- enue residence is an exception. It cannot be com- 


mended as a work of perfect taste, although in- 
dubitably grand and impressive as a monument 
of the changeableness of American fortunes; 
it certainly is the latter, sad and solitary beyond 
everything. 

Mr. Russell Smith’s stone house at Abington 
is a curious instance of importing Old World 
ideas. It is an anachronism. It is one of Guy 
of Warwick’s towers, cut off at top and set down 
in the most peaceful of rural landscapes. It is a 
granite stronghold, and its servitor should be a 
man in armour. Windows pierced for bowmen, 
high in the walls, show that it could stand a 


siege, yet it rises from the sweetest of flower- 


gardens, with no more warlike assailant than a 
130 


\ 


scarlet poppy to dare its frowning 
battlements ; it is undeniably in- 
teresting and curious, and if it 
does suggest the incongruity of 
a ‘“‘mailed warrior in sombre har- 
ness’ at a modern rose-show, it 
should be forgiven for its lovely 
wild-laurel, its mixture of the 
quaint and the modern, and its 
very extensive and most beauti- 
ful view. 

In the pleasant little village 
of Kennett Square, in Chester 
County, some thirty-five miles 
from Philadelphia, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, poet, traveller, essayist, 
has a pleasing Italian villa, of 
hospitable size, with a fine tower 
that commands a charming view. 
Kennett Square was the birth- 
place of the poet. The Taylor 
homestead is about a mile from 
the Square itself. It stands back 
from the road, which runs north 
and south, and is approached by 
a private road, the entrance to 
which is guarded by a large, old- 
fashioned gate. This little road 
crosses two or three fields until 
it reaches the homestead, where 
it curves off to the barn and 
stops. The barns in Pennsylva- 
nia are much larger than the 
farmhouses which squat near 
them, and the weather-beaten 
old Taylor barn was no excep- 
tion to the rule. The homestead 
was doubtless cosy and comfort- 
able when it was new, but of late 
years it has gone to decay. 
There were Scotch firs in the tiny 
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front-yard, and lindens, and a great old sycamore ; and there was a 
pretty garden, the walks of which were bordered with heavy rows 
of box. The situation is delightful. From the front of the house, 
looking southward, you see the village clustered about the Square, 
and here and there a scattered farmhouse nestling among its 
orchards. - The landscape is not heavily wooded, as in New Eng- 
land. It is open, undulating, and lovely, It is rich in upland— 
the crown of all pastoral landscapes—and it declines softly into 
valleys and little bits of meadow-land. In this peaceful and happy 
scene, our delicate young farmer-boy grew up into a slim, tall 
youth—drudging upon his father’s farm, which demanded the 
labour of every capable hand—and reading when and what he 
could, with many a blind longing, and with many a wonderful 
dream ! 

One of his dreams was to come back to Kennett Square, after 


he had travelled and seen the world, and settle down there as a 
landed proprietor. It was a dream in which Scott had indulged, 
though not at so young an age, and it shaped itself magnificently 
at last into Abbotsford. It was a dream in which Dickens in- 
dulged, when he was a young man, and it shaped itself more sensi- 
bly into Gad’s Hill Place. It is a dream in which most writers are 
apt to indulge, and in which they are generally disappointed. Not 
so Bayard Taylor, who is living in his early dream to-day. It is a 


large and comfortable mansion, that stands close by the old home- 


stead of his boyhood. © It is on the opposite side of the road, and 
the little drive that leads to it faces the old-fashioned gate already 
mentioned. The edge of the land along the road is filled with 
oaks, chestnuts, and tulip-trees. Beyond these, on a natural rise 
of the ground, is the house of Bayard Taylor, a solid brick struc- 
ture, whose corners are faced with stone. The main entrance, at 


Cedarcroft, Residence of Mr. Bayard Taylor. 


the end of the drive, is through a square tower at the eastern end 
of the building. Sloping from the terrace in front, which has a 
southern outlook, is a stretch of lawn thickly dotted with cedars. 
An irregular hedgerow of trees, vines, and underbrush, borders it 
on the right; on the left is a grove of Virginia pines, and a group 
of oaks, chestnuts, and hickory-trees. A pond at the lower end of 
the lawn opens on a little vista of brook-willows. At the head of 
the lawn, to the west of the house, there is a group of immense 
chestnut-trees, decaying with age, and falling bough by bough. 
Beyond are clumps of trees, and valleys and rich meadows. The 
grounds are well laid out, and carefully cultivated. Rare grapes 
sun themselves to perfection in glass houses, while the commoner 
kinds flourish in the neighbouring vineyard. Pomegranates grow 
along the high, warm garden-wall; strawberries ripen and redden 
around; there is a peach-orchard, a pear-orchard—a tract for 


melons, and another for sweet-potatoes ; and, wherever they should 
be, there are ornamental shrubs and evergreens, Such is Cedar- 
croft. é 

The land was purchased by Bayard Taylor while in Europe, and 
the foundation of the house laid by him after his return. It was 
commenced in 1859, and finished in 1860. ar 

We have included in our group of Pennsylvania houses a home 
that is not in the Keystone State, but which lies just beyond its 
border, in Delaware. Being the residence of our foremost artist in 
black-and-white, it seems a fit companion to that of a distinguished 
man of letters with which it is geographically a neighbour, although 
the unseen boundary of a State separates the two places. The house 
of Mr. F. O. C. Darley is a charming, old-fashioned, gable-roofed 
house, with a comfortable veranda, which overlooks the Delaware 
at Claymont, as it flows peacefully by. Touches of modern taste 
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have made the house pretty and artistic, and here the pencil which 
has so powerfully commemorated ‘The Puritan Family surprised 


we 


at Prayer by the Indians,’ and a thousand and one other American 
incidents—the pencil which illustrated “« Margaret” (that now for- 


gotten American romance), which so deftly caught the peculiarities 
__and striking points of our European trip, can now peacefully im- 
mortalise the passing fancies of his mind. Mr. Darley has been, 
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HERE is no other city in the world which presents 
aspects of Art-life quite corresponding to those 
existing in some of the localities in New York 
where quarters are chosen by the artists for their 

“work. For instance, the Studio-Building in Tenth 
Street has no counterpart in Europe, where art- 
ists are not assembled in this kind of community, 

but generally have their a¢ézers dotted here and there, and far 
more frequently than in this country set up the easel in an apart- 
ment of the family residence. Foreign studios are likewise quite 

__ commonly situated in the environs of the cities, and not almost in 

__ the heart of commercial life as with us. About this particular 
American building referred to, with its numerous studios, and with 

_ Art only admitted within its precincts, is an atmosphere felt at once 

to be toned by the real essence of artistic life. A stranger passing 

hrough the various corridors of the institution can scarcely fail to 
experience a certain solemn ideal sense, with some consciousness 


Residence of Mr. F. O. C. Darley, Claymont. 


in one sense, our American Hogarth; ‘‘he sees the manners in 
the face,” and has given many a type which no other artist has 
seized. 
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of the thoughts which have been borne up and down, and back 
and forth, until a mystical significance is impressed upon the place. 
One familiar with its noble issues of genius from time to time 
can realise something of the thronging ideas that have had life here 
for a score of years. The rainbow-light above Niagara, the au- 
tumn idyls on canvas, which are the fascination of connoisseurs, 
and the broad, heaving, sunlit sea, are perhaps sufficient index of 
conceptions which have dawned and grown into fulfilment here. 
Since a dozen years ago there have been notable changes in 
several respects in the social life of the artists. Marking such 
variations, it will be noticed that opening the different studios 
simultaneously for evening receptions, and also for Saturday after- 
noon visiting, as was so much practised formerly, is no longer the 
fashion. These occasions, when the best society considered itself 
highly favoured by the privilege of wandering through the pleasant 
evening studio-scenes of Dodworth Building, as well as in the one 
of Tenth Street, are among recollections of several years’ stand- 
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ing. For a while the best-cultured people found it charming, and 
many more with new riches and nought besides would gladly have 
paid handsome sums for tickets admitting them among the aristo- 
cratic coterze wont to pay gracious homage to Art. Gradually the 
brilliancy of these receptions wore off, and in the last act it is the 
servant-maids to whom the tickets are transferred, and who come 
bringing with them youthful heirs of the first families in quest of 
entertainment. The matter resolving itself into one of such a 
primitive educational character, the artists probably did not feel 
called upon to sustain it. The most distinguished receptions of 
the present are given by artists having home-studios, as those of 
Moran and Eastman Johnson. Nor do the artists now, as of old, 
give petzte soupers to the brethren, where wit was accustomed to 
flow with the ease and sparkle of wine, and where the table would 
be set in a more frequent and genuine roar than it is common to 
hear in the reunions of any other class, if actors be excepted. What 
a pity that no one should have thought to keep a record of the 
brilliant so¢s that, like the bouquet of the vintage flowing on such 
occasions, are now no more than a general recollection, and that 
vague enough! It has grown considerably less common also to 
make casual visits at the studios, a custom formerly much prac- 
tised by people who had orders to give, and no less by many oth- 
ers; pictures are now rarely sold through interviews of this kind ; 
well-known artists are generally engaged on some commission re- 
ceived, and the business transactions of the less acknowledged 
ones are mostly carried on through the Art-dealers. The aspect 
of all these matters has undergone quite decided modifications, 
The artists themselves visit each other with somewhat less fre- 
quency, perhaps, than in former times, and live now in close prox- 
imity with more separate and reserved lives. In years past the 
Tenth Street building—sometimes named in raillery ‘‘ the Monas- 
tery ’’—appeared like the abiding-place of a band of brothers. 
Here was all the family freedom of criticism and dispute and keen- 
ly-pointed wit at another’s expense; nor did the sentiment of kin- 
dred end on this less agreeable side; on the contrary, there are 
abundant instances of tender feeling, and self-sacrifice, and real 
brotherly love. A prominent artist, now occupying one of the 
most commodious and delightful studios in the building, waited 
for it ten years, repeatedly giving up his idea of putting in a claim 
for the room on the occasions of its vacancy, in consequence of 
knowing that some brother artist was desirous of it, to whom he 
felt it might be a greater object than to him. 

There is in New York no place like the Caffe Graco at Rome, 
where artists of every description have been so long accustomed to 
meet and lunch in social fashion together. ‘ Ppaff’s,” on Broad- 
way, where certain of the artists were once in the habit of congre- 
gating for light repasts, some time since yielded to the spirit of 
up-town removal. To this place came the painter with the absorb- 
ing love of Shakespeare, such as never another artist or any man 
was kindled by, and with him was an artist company strongly con- 
trasted in point of taste. All that is changed likewise, and old com- 
binations are hardly replaced by new ones; the idea of this kind 
of comradeship is not a striking feature of the time among New 
York artists. There is a less degree of the esfrzt de corps to be 
found here than the Parisian Art-fraternity is characterised by; 
there also the young artist is less likely to be coldly met by older 
members of the profession than he is at home. In its appoint- 
ments the New York studio is more elegant than that of the foreign 
artist. Some of the great French masters work in até/zers, which, 
though artistic, would seem quite wfurnzshed among the studios 
here, where there are frequently rich appurtenances. These draw- 
ing-room studios are as often the workshops of men as of women 
artists, both classes among Americans exercising a decided liking 
for Oriental rugs, embroidered forézéres, carvings, and vases cera- 
mographigues. A few of these handsome studios are situated in 
the upper stories of the Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing. The work-room of William Hart is to be found at this place, 
though the artist stores little costly furniture or 4rzc-a-brac about 
him. If he desired it, how should he find time, when seven days 
in the week are insufficient for skies and thickets, and for the kine 
cooling their feet in summer pools? Yet this artist kindly receives 
those who visit him, and goes himself to other studios. He sits 
down before the hills of Wyant, and smokes. After an interval of 
silence he says, perhaps: ‘‘ My boy, you ought to bring some siin- 
light down behind those trees ; the conditions admit it.’”” Then he 
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quietly goes away. The few feminine artists, also, who have stu- 
dios in this building have met only encouragement and good-will - 


from this esteemed painter. Two or three artists have suites of 


apartments here, and reside with their families in close proximity — 


to the scene of artistic labour. Besides the two communities of 
artists already referred to, the others of importance are established 
in the new Studio-Building on Fourth Avenue and Twenty-fifth 
Street, the Young Women’s Christian Association Building on Fif- 
teenth Street, and in several structures dotted along Broadway 
from Tenth to Thirty-fourth Street. Five different buildings, at 
least, on this thoroughfare are occupied to a great extent by stu- 


dios. Artists being naturally disinclined to removal, it was not — 


strange that those who for a long period had occupied apartments 
in the Dodworth Building on Fifth Avenue should have felt them- 
selves in an extreme dilemma when it first became known last 


year that the place would be appropriated to new uses. Perhaps 


Goethe's charming fancy— 
‘“ To give space for wandering is it cs 
That the world was made so wide?” — | 

could by no possibility be made to include for any one the idea of 
a spring moving with chattels. The business has been found to 
have no poetic element for artists under any conditions. The ar- 
rangement of studios is generally made with vast painstaking, fre- 
quently even with such cost of study as goes to the making of pic- 
tures, and the destruction of such results is never an easy sacrifice. 


Over Mr. Smillie’s work the same light had shone for a dozen years. — 
and, when the news of forthcoming change was first announced, 


that artist declared himself unable to see how he could live 
in any other place. Any of the group, who would have been 
ready and rejoicing to set off with wallet and staff for a summer 
wandering, found the ignominy of a common moving almost into- 
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lerable. Nevertheless, such a sizbddleth as the name of James M, © 


Hart was not sufficient to save that artist nor his friends from the 
vulgar ill, while he himself avoided the real commonplace May- 
moving by the simple procedure of going in April. The Morgan 
Building on Broadway, and the new Studio-Building on Fourth 
Avenue, received the majority of these reluctantly-moving artist- 
people. Women-artists are now mostly situated in quarters eligible 
to the profession. As earnest as in general they are in the work 
they have chosen, there is rarely anything ou¢ré to be noticed in 
either dress or manner among the class. There is very probably 
no more than one woman of the entire number likely to be found 
at any time smoking a cigarette in toilette unusual for a lady. 
Some of these ladies at the easel are the modest wives or daugh- 


ters of clergymen, and several others are artists’ wives having stu- - 


dios with or adjoining those of their husbands. There are few as 
charming instances of this manner of Art-life as that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Loop, working in adjacent studios, and with their sweet little 
children cared for on the same floor. ; , 

Artists here very rarely exclude a visitor, except on those occa- 
sions when it is essential for the portrait or figure painter to do so. 
The denial is then accompanied by polite regrets, and invitations to 
repeat the visit. The difficulties in respect to models originally 
experienced by the figure-painters in New York are still far from 
being overcome. The facilities continue to be much inferior to 
to those of foreign cities, where models form a class which is en- 


tirely dependent on this kind of service for a living; they are, — 


therefore, more tractable and altogether easier to deal with than 
the models which try the souls of artists in this country. The 
most distinguished sitters for portraits are more scrupulous about 
engagements and more docile under artistic suggestions than these 
make-shift models. It has been hinted by an-elderly person that 
American portrait-painters have grown duller since the days when 
Stuart and Jarvis were in their prime, and found it congenial to 
their habit as well as advantageous to Art, to enliven the time 


passed by sitters in their studios with humorous anecdotes and 


dashes of wit. It is likely that sitters of the present day require 


less broad comedy to animate them than did their grandfathers, and 


that such artists as Mr. Huntington and Mr. Le Clear are in their 


———— 


more refined manner no less agreeable as companions in the studio _ 


than were the witty painters of the earlier time. There can be no 
doubt that Washington in the studio of either of these artists of 


our time might feel himself better entertained than he was by the ~ 


drolleries of Stuart, who confessed his failure to provoke mirth in 
this single instance of his experience. 5 Drea Bre OF 


_ the hart panteth after the water brooks.’’ 
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THE USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN 


ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BYIE EDWARD, HEME. PS.) Pov. 


CHAPTER LV. 


HOUGH the beasts we have previously reférred 
to, the lion, the horse, the dog, and the bull, 
are those perhaps of most frequent occurrence 
in ornamental Art, there are many others that 
are from time to time met with, and which can, 
therefore, hardly be altogether passed over un- 
regarded. The stag, the goat, the wolf, may 

be considered as fairly typical examples of what we may call 

the animals of secondary importance, and to these, and some 
few others, we now direct our attention. 
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had golden antlers and brazen feet. 


—— 


The stag occurs in several | 


other subjects, but the two myths we have referred to are perhaps | 
those of most frequent occurrence throughout the range of | 
classic Art. In the sculptures and vase paintings the goddess | 


Diana is generally accompanied by a young fawn. In Christian 
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given here. It was also taken as a type of purity and religious 
aspiration, from the passage in the Psalms beginning ‘‘ Like as 
Perhaps the most 
familiar example of the use of the stag in heraldic work may 
i. be seen in one of the illustrations given in our last paper. It is 


The stag, from the grace of its movements and the beauty of 
its form, has from a very early date been largely introduced in 
decorative Art, and to this admiration of its natural beauty two 
other powerful reasons for its introduction must be added. It is 
in classic mythology frequently referred to, as we shall presently 
see ; and, secondly, it is in medizval times one of the favourite 
devices of the herald. The subjects in classic Art in which it 
is a conspicuous feature are the changing of Actzon into a stag 
by Artemis, the deity who occupies a similar position in Greek 
belief to that of Diana in the mythology of the Romans; and 
the capture of the Arcadian stag by Hercules—a task sufficiently 


onerous to rank as one of his twelve great labours. This animal 


Art the stag is the emblem of solitude and purity of life. It is 
the attribute of St. Hubert, Julian, and Eustace. When asso- 
ciated with the former of these it bears a cross between its 
horns, in allusion to a legend that is generally well known, and 
that is somewhat too foreign to our present purpose to be fully 
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the white hart, the favourite badge of Richard I. It occurs 
more than eighty times in Westminster Hall, though no two are 
exactly alike in treatment—a rather marked peculiarity, as the 
heraldic requirements necessitate a position of rest ; and if our 
readers will attempt to draw eighty quiescent stags, each with 
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an individuality of treatment of its own either in principal or 
accessories, the difficulty of so doing will no doubt soon grow 
sufficiently patent after the first few have been accomplished. 
The goat is in classic Art often associated with Bacchus and 
Pan, and several examples of this association may readily be 
found in the fine collection in our national museum. We have 
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in our last paper represented a goat found at Pompeii; it 
appears to have been a shop sign. The animal is found too on 
the coinage of Ainos and Paros. In Christian Art it is generally 
associated with St. Anthony, from a legend that the arch- 
tempter once appeared to him in 
the form of a goat. The boar 
is often represented in ancient 
Art. The destruction of the Ery- 
manthian boar was one of the 
tasks assigned to Hercules, and 
consequently figures in the nume- 
rous representations of these la- 
bours. Theseus, too, another 
mighty monster-slayer, destroyed 
a wild boar that had been the 
terror of Krommyon, a town in 
Megaris on the Saronic Gulf; and 
Circe, the enchantress, it will be 
remembered, on the other hand, 
changed several of the companions 
of Ulysses into pigs by her arts. 
Without undue depreciation of her 
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it is sometimes introduced, but always with a certain symbolism 
of meaning that implies no compliment to the manners or 
morals of the animal, or rather of those who are attacked 
through the symbol. 

The Arcadian nymph Callisto was changed, we are told, by 
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Zeus into a she-bear, but we do not remember to have ever seen , 


the subject treated in a pictorial or decorative way on any of 
the remains of antiquity. The bear is occasionally met with as 
a device in heraldry, but it is perhaps most intimately associ- 
ated with the city of Berne. Our 
readers who have visited the place 
will, we are sure, recall numerous 
examples. It is the badge of the 
city, and figures everywhere. Four 
fine shaggy fellows, life-size, are 
placed at the base of a monu- 
ment near the Cathedral, and are 
as noble in their way as the Land- 
seer lions in the city of London, 
and we can only hope that at 
some future day not too far dis- 
tant casts of them may be added 
to the rich treasury of Art-objects 
at South Kensington. 

The elephant, so common an 
emblem in Buddhist Art, met with 
everywhere in Indian work, the 
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powers, we can only say that some 
people do not require much chang- 
ing. Circe’s draught is still potent 
to transform the man made in the 
image of God into what it is an insult to the so-called lower 
creatures to call a ‘‘bestial’’ state. In the Assyrian remains in 
British Museum are some excellent representations of boar- 
hunts. In the Middle Ages the boar’s head inspired both the 


fig. 44. 


poet and the cook to do it justice, and it also figures largely in 
the heraldic devices of the Middle Ages and of more modern times. 
On the ancient coins of Gaul the principal type is the wild boar. 

The wolf is at times met with in Roman Art, obviously from 
its traditional character of foster-mother to Romulus and Remus: 
In Christian Art, like the ape, fox, and several other animals, 


Fig. 43. 


Siamese national emblem, and one 
of the few quadrupeds introduced 
in their designs by the Japanese, 
f must only be thus cursorily referred 
to, and the other less common beasts must be omitted alto- 


| gether, as the exigencies of our space warn us that whatever may 


be the amount of our own interest in the subject, we must not 


Fig. 46. 


allow it to run away with us, and that much yet remains to be 
said in the limited and superficial way that is alone possible 
under the necessary limitations imposed on us. 

Passing then to birds, we give the pre-eminence so justly its 
due to the eagle, the bird of Jove, the device of imperial Rome, 
in medizval times the chosen bird of honour. in heraldry, in 
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clesiastical Art the symbol of the great evangelist St. John. 
txamples of its heraldic employment will be seen in Figs. 41 
nd 46, the first of these being fairly naturalistic in treatment, 
he second decidedly conventional. Instances of its use in 
rnament are so abundant that it seems almost needless to par- 
icularise. Wherever classic influence is felt, wherever the bril- 
nt blazon of the herald is found, wherever the symbols so 
ominent a feature in religious Art are met with, there the 
ag will conspicuously occur. On Roman coins the emperor 
ometimes represented as standing on an eagle. In the 
theosis, a ceremony by which the man to be honoured was 
be raised to the rank of a god, an effigy of the deceased was 
nt upon a funeral pile. As the fire ascended an eagle was 
erated, to typify to the multitude the flight of the deified soul 
heaven; hence on medals struck to commemorate an apo- 
heosis there is ordinarily represented the sacrificial altar and 
- funeral pyre, and above it an eagle soaring upward. 

An old writer tells us that the eagle ‘‘ was by the Ancients 
dedicated to Jove, on account of its Generosity, Strength, and 
Courage above all other Fowls, whom it subdues, and is by 
them respected and feared, having several other notable Quali- 
_ ties beyond them; as building its Nest higher than any other, 
_ which is a Token of Sovereignty, as Kings build more stately 
and lofty Palaces than their Subjects; as also for soaring in 
Flight above them all, and gazing steadfastly on the Sun, with- 
out winking or being dazzled with his Brightness, besides which 


: 


_ it endures the most sharp Cold and Frost beyond any other 


_ Bird; for which reasons both the Ancients and the Moderns 
have made the Eagle to be the Emblem of Majesty.’’ 


HERE is not on record a single instance of the cor- 
poration of London ever having presented its free- 
dom to an American citizen for services rendered 
to his own nation; nor is there any instance of 
that freedom being conferred for any act which 
may be rightly described as connected with the 
home policy of the United States. By favour of 

Mr. Benjamin Scott, the excellent Chamberlain of London, the wri- 

ter was permitted to look over the archives of the city of London 

relating to this matter. He was allowed to examine a book, very 
handsomely bound in brown morocco, suitably embellished with 
gold mountings, and adorned with the well-known shield of the 
red cross of St. George, with dragon supporters ; he was permit- 
ted to turn over the parchment leaves of this book, in which the 
name of Ulysses S. Grant is now inscribed, and he is able, there- 
fore, to speak with some semblance of authority. This volume 
contains the written records of the city of London’s presentations 
of Honorary Freedom to distinguished princes, statesmen, and 
public men. In it are many recorded resolutions of honour con- 

_ ferred upon the illustrious generals and admirals and politicians of 

_ Europe for certain specified reasons ; but the United States is only 

mentioned incidentally in two instances. General Grant’s makes 
the third. In 1838 the corporation of London voted to present to 

_ Andrew Stevenson, Esq., the American Minister in London, its 

_ Honorary Freedom in a gold box, value £105. The record runs 

thus: “As a testimony of respect and esteem for his public 

and private character, and of admiration of the honourable and 

_ conciliatory manner in which he discharges his public duties.” 

__ Then comes the presentation to George Peabody, Esq., on the 

_ 15th of July, 1862; and last of all in the volume is recorded the 

_ recent presentation made to General Grant, with the signature of 

“Ulysses S. Grant” underwritten. It is unnecessary to descant 

upon the value attaching to this Honorary Freedom of the city of 

ondon, or to enlarge upon the honour intended to be done to 
hose upon whom it is conferred; but it may be permissible to 

‘say ‘that it has never been given except for signal and important 

services rendered to humanity at large, or for deeds of valour per- 

ed by Englishmen against the common enemy, or for excep- 


The vulture is largely represented in the mural slabs from the 
Assyrian palaces. In the midst of the numerous battles and 
sieges there recorded, the vulture is ever ready for its prey. 
Fig. 39 is from the Assyrian remains in the British Museum; it 
is bearing off the head of a decapitated prisoner of war. Fig. qo, 
also from the national collection, is a very quaint representa- 
tion of a bird sitting on its nest amidst the reeds; it occurs 
in an Egyptian wall-painting depicting fowlers catching wild 
ducks. 

The pelican is in religious Art a symbol of the Redeemer. It 
has at the tip of its long bill a crimson spot ; the older naturalists 
had a belief that it nourished its young ones on its own blood. 
In all representations of the bird it is therefore represented in 
the attitude shown in Fig. 43. The natural action that gives 
rise to the idea is very well shown in one of the group of 
pelicans represented in Fig. 42, and taken from a wall- 
painting from an Egyptian tomb. The form is always re- 
ferred to in books on symbolism as that of ‘‘the pelican in 
her piety.” 

The grotesque bird forms; Figs. 36 and 44, are both from 
Pompeian wall-decorations. The swan, owl, cock, and some 
few other bird-forms, must be left for consideration in our next 
paper ; we may just ez passant say that the fine form shown in 
Fig. 45 is from a Roman mosaic. Fig. 38 is a curious device 
on an Anglo-Saxon coin; it recalls very painfully to our own 
minds the way our raspberries and other fruits are yearly appro- 
priated. The owl shown in Fig. 34 is from an Athenian coin, 
while Figs. 35 and 37 are examples from the coinage of Siphnus 
and Carystus respectively. 


Peel lY OF LONDON’S GIFT TO GENERAL GRANT. 


tional qualities displayed in advancing the cause of civilisation, 
Among philanthropists upon whom the honour has been conferred 
may be mentioned Dr. Jenner, Mr. George Peabody, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and Albert David Sassoon. Among generals and admi- 
rals it will be sufficient to say that the signatures of Wellington, 
Bliicher, Havelock, and Clyde, and of Nelson, Cochrane, Colling- 
wood, and Rodney, may be read in the long list of distinguished 
military and naval men who have received the gift. Of kings and 
princes, their reigning majesties of Germany, Russia, Turkey, 
Belgium, and the Prince of Wales and his brothers, have been en- 
rolled as honorary freemen. Among statesmen and other public 
men the names of such as the following will serve to show that 
the corporation of London has ever highly regarded the bestowal 
of this old-time and long-treasured honour, and that it has never 
parted with it to any but the most illustrious men of their time. 
William Pitt received it, and so did the late Sir Robert Peel; in 
1831 it was handed with a gold box to Lord John Russell, and 
later on, with the like gift, to his old friend and ministerial col- 
league, Lord Palmerston. Richard Cobden was admitted to the 
city’s freedom, and among others Joseph Hume, Rowland Hill, 
and Dr. Layard; the patriot Garibaldi ; Livingstone, the explorer ; 
De Lesseps, the great engineer; and only last year the distin- 
guished Indian prince and statesman, but recently deceased, Salar 
Jung. These few names are quite sufficient indication of the value 
of the City of London’s gift to General Grant. To be enrolled 
among such men as a brother-freeman is surely an honour that any 
man, of whatever nation, may feel proud to have earned, and to 
point to as evidence of deeds well and worthily performed towards 
his fellow-men. 

A few words here concerning the origin of the civil freedom of 
London will be appropriate. It is a remnant of the feudal system 
—a relic of that system imported into England by the Saxon and 
Norman common forefathers of Englishmen and Americans. As 
may be supposed, it had something to do with the trade-guilds, 
and in fact it obtained its greatest significance and importance 
from their action. The trade-guilds themselves originated, as 
most people are aware, from the Saxon custom of Frank-pledge. 
These associations were established in England before the Anglo- 
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Saxons had abandoned their employ as husbandmen in detached 
habitations and farms, to form municipal governments in towns and 
cities. By the Saxon custom aforesaid it became a law that every 
freeman (as contradistinct from the sevvz, or slaves, and the w/- 
Zens) of fourteen years old should find sureties to keep the peace, 
or be committed. Certain neighbours, consisting of ten families, 
thereupon entered into an association, and became bound to each 
other to produce him who committed an offence, or to make satis- 
faction to the injured party. That they might the better do this, 
they raised a sum of money among themselves, which they put 
into a common stock; and, when one of those pledged commit- 
ted an offence and fled, then the other nine made satisfaction 
out of this stock by payment of money according to the offence. 
In the meantime, that they might the better identify each other, as 
well as ascertain whether any man was absent upon unlawful 
business, they assembled at stated periods at a common table, 
where they ate and drank together. This primitive custom, so 
simple and confined in its operations, was to beget mighty conse- 
quences in the hands of the amalgamated Anglo-Saxon people. 
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It became one of the grand elementary parts of the English Con- 
stitution, a protection against aggression and a guarantee to the 
citizens of civil freedom. In proportion as the powers of the 


guilds were enlarged, the feudal powers in England declined, until 


at length commercial freedom triumphed over landed tyranny. 
Some three centuries after the Conquest by William the Norman, 
London became possessed of a Guildhall, which was the com- 


mon place of meeting of the amalgamated trade-guilds, which met — 


it 


there from time to time in ‘common hall” to discuss matters 
affecting the welfare of the citizens at large. Only freemen of the 
guilds had a right to be present at such meetings and to take part 
in the discussions, and, as might be supposed, to be a freeman of 
a trade-guild was to be styled a citizen of quality. In course of 
time the guilds elected their representatives to the common hall, 
and these again, in common hall assembled, elected their elders or 
aldermen. Then the corporation of the City of London, as at pre- 
sent constituted, grew into shape, and became the elected munici- 
pal government. When, therefore, Mr. Scott, the chamberlain, in 
addressing General Grant, said that the freedom with which he 


Gold Casket, in which the Freedom of the City of London was presented to General Grant. 


was to be presented had had existence more than eight centuries 
before his ancestors set foot on Plymouth Rock, he was merely 
repeating a fact of English history. And, as it was in the days 
when kings of the houses of Normandy, Plantagenet, Lancaster, 
and York, reigned in England, so it is in this our own time—to be 
elected by the unanimous voice of the London citizens, in common 
council assembled, a freeman, not of one guild alone, but of the 
united guilds representing the city, was an honour which only the 
most illustrious might aspire to. 

General Grant, as he stood before the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men and Councilmen of London, awaiting their formal reception of 
him, seemed to be the very embodiment of what the elected chief- 
magistrate of a free people might be supposed to be. Wholly de- 
void of glittering outward symbol of rank (after all, he was a king 
in all but name and principle the other day), and without any courtly 
retinue whatever, unaccompanied by any but the members of his 
own family, the Americans present on the occasion might very rea- 
sonably have had a feeling of gratification and pride in seeing their 
democratic principles so strictly and sensibly adhered to. Eng- 
lishmen are generally supposed to be among those who love the 
outward display of rank and greatness. It is constantly said of 
them that they worship even the halo which surrounds the 


thrones of princes and kings, and that the pomp and gaudy ac- 
cessories of royalty alone can work any sensible effect on their 
ordinary sluggish and moody dispositions. The reception of ex- 
President Grant in the Guildhall Library was a direct refutation of 
this slander. ; 

The gold casket in which the document conferring the honorary 
freedom of the City is enclosed was designed by Mr. J. W. Benson, 
of Ludgate Hill and Old Bond Street. The obverse centre panel 
contains a view of the Capitol at Washington, and on the right 
and left are the ex-President’s monogram and the arms of the 
Lord Mayor. On the reverse side of the casket is a view of the 


entrance to the Guildhall, and an appropriate inscription., At the 


ends are two figures, also in gold, finely modelled and chased, 
representing the City of London and the United States of America, 
bearing their respective shields, the latter executed in rich enamel. 
At the corners are double columns, laurel-wreathed with corn and 
cotton, and on the cover, cornucopia emblematical of the fertility 
and prosperity of the United States. The rose, shamrock, and 
thistle, are also introduced. The cover is surmounted by the arms 
of the City of London. The casket is supported by American 
eagles, modelled and chased in gold, the whole standing on a 
velvet plinth, decorated with the stars and stripes. 
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eighteenth centuries, sprang up in va- 


ay NOW attempt to give some account of the most prominent ; teenth, seventeenth, and 
| rious parts of France. Mr. Chaffers, in his work upon ‘“ Pot- 


among the very large number of potteries which, in the six- 


Fig, 1—Large Oval Dish, from the Museum of the Louvre. 


tery,” &c., enumerates 165 factories which in 1790 petitioned the | cheap pottery then being sent in from England ; and this was not 
National Assembly that they might not be ruined by the floods of | the whole number in France. 


Fig, 2.—Palissy Dish. 


Great skill and much good taste have been expended upon the | business of those manufactories was the production of dishes, plates, 
_Saiences of France, and some of the work rises into the region of | and services, for the table—for the uses of life. And in this direc- 
Art. Much of that found in collections and museums is of this | tion the production in France was very large and profitable until 
kind. But it should not be forgotten that the great purpose and | the time of the French Revolution, when nearly all the potteries 
131 
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went down from the effects of the wares introduced from England, 
and the troubles growing out of the political disorders. Within 
this last quarter of a century a noted revival has come to this most 


Fig. 3.—A Basket, by Palissy, in the Kensington Museum. 


interesting industry ; but it is the fine examples of the work of the 
older potteries which collectors are desirous to get. 

BERNARD PALISSY.—Over the name and fame of Palissy hangs 
an aureola of glory. He was a potter, and he learned his trade 
through much perseverance and much suffering. But, more than 
that, he was a Protestant in the days of the Leaguers, when to be 
a Protestant in France meant to persecute or to be persecuted ; 
and it meant also peril and probable death. Palissy was born in 
1510, and died in 1590. He lived, therefore, through the times of 
the bitter and cruel wars of the Huguenots and the Catholics, 
when political and religious and social intrigues divided the people 
of France into factions which were not only ready to, but did, cut 
each other’s throats. He lived—he, a Protestant—through the 
wholesale butcheries of St. Bartholomew (1572), when it is assert- 
ed that from 20,000 to 100,000 Protestants were slaughtered in the 
kingdom of France in cold blood. 

He had made some progress as a potter, and had made pieces of | 
his rustic ware for the king and for members of the court. He was | 
known to the king; and the queen-mother, Catherine de’ Medicis, 
brought him to Paris, established his furnaces in the grounds of | 
the Tuileries, made him a servant of the king, and so 
saved him for the time from the persecutions which 
swept away his brethren. 

The story he left behind him, of his own struggles 
and sufferings in seeking and finding the arts of the 
potter, has been intensified by his admirers ; they have 
added to its intrinsic interest by telling of his patience, 
his endurance, his suffering, and his final success—that 
which can be imparted by the glow of admiring souls, 
who see in him a hero such as they would themselves 
wish to be, but are not. 

That story is briefly this: he was born poor, but he 
had patience, industry, and an aspiring nature. He 
studied, he learned, he sought ; he became something 
of a draughtsman, a painter, a surveyor, a writer. 
Glass-painting may be said to have been his occupation, 
or one of them ; and, in following this, he came quickly 
into sympathy with cognate arts. We can well believe, 
therefore, that when a beautifully-enamelled cup—whe- 
ther one of those now so famous as the Henrz-Deux 
ware, or whether one of those already made at Nurem- 
berg by Hzrschvogel (probably the latter)— we can well 
believe that it should inspire his soul with enthusiasm, 
and should hold him with the tenacity we know to 
have marked his character. 

From that day he was possessed ; he had a mastering 
thought : it was to discover the secrets of this art, and 
to apply them to the production of like ware in France, 
where it was not known. With little or no knowledge 
of chemistry, with none of pottery, he set himself to 
the task. He worked persistently, indefatigably, but 
darkly, ignorantly, wastefully, and at last only reached 
a half-success. He did this, too, by sacrificing largely 
of his own life for sixteen years, and, more than that, 
as he has himself told the story, by the hard and almost cruel sa- | 
crifice of the decent comforts of life of his wife and family. He 
borrowed the money of his friends and neighbours to conduct his | 
experiments ; he burned his tables and chairs to heat his furnaces ; 
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he could not pay his assistants ; he could bear the tears and re- 
proaches of his wife and his friends, and did so for years; and all 
this for what some persons call the “ glorious result” of discovering 
a glaze for pottery—which had already been known and was 
in full practice at Nuremberg, only 100 miles from him! if, 
as is stated by Demmin, he did himself visit Nuremberg 
to see and learn what was there being done, his course 
becomes still more inexplicable and unpraiseworthy. And 
what makes the matter still more curious is that, after all, 
he did not succeed in discovering or applying the stanni- 
ferous enamel; for M. Demmin states positively that his 
glaze was the plumbiferous glaze, and not the stanniferous. 
Quoting his words, he says: ‘‘On ne rencontre pas la 
moindre parcelle d’émail stannifére, blanc ou autrey, sur les 
poteries attribuées 2 Le d/anc est une terre 


a ce maitre. 
blanchatre qui est couverte d’un vernis incolore, conserve sa 
blancheur.” 

If, therefore, it may be questioned whether the object of dis- 
covering a stanniferous glaze was worthy the sacrifice of sixteen 
years of his own life, as well as of the peace and comfort of his 
friends and family ; and if, after all, he did not discover it ; and if, 
besides that, he might have obtained it from Hirschvogel without 
all this tribulation, and did not—we may well be at a loss to un- 
derstand the high praise which in some quarters has been lavished 
on Palissy; and for myself I am not willing to \continue it. Mar- 
tyrdom is usually a very poor business, and the cause of good pot- 
tery certainly does not demand it. 

The work began at Sazztes about 1535, and afterwards carried 
on at Paris, is marked by peculiarities which for a long time were 
supposed to be confined to the wares of Palissy. These were the 
use of shells, lizards, snakes, fish, frogs, insects, and plants, in 
high-relief upon the surface of his plates and dishes. This will be 
shown in the example we give (Fig. 1), which is one of the finest 
pieces of this work extant, now in the museum of the Louvre. 
And even this is now believed by some competent experts to be of 
modern manufacture. 

These natural objects were modelled with considerable care, 


Fig. 4.—Perpendicular View, showing the Marguerites on the Edge, 


and are coloured to represent the real things, so that they have a 
value to the naturalist as well as to the potter. As works of cera- 
mic art, can we accept them as of a high rank, or can we get 
much satisfaction in their contemplation? Can we acccept them 


’ 
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as avtat all? Admit them to be clever imitations—and that is all, | and rank with wax-flowers and alabaster-apples. It is quite cer- 
it seems to me, we can do—and they fall to the place of prettiness, | tain that work of this sort was done by many potters after Palissy 
; 


Fig. 5.—Palissy Jug, from the Museum of the Louvre. 


if not by his contemporaries; and collectors have been induced to | out-Palissy Palissy ; and the extravagant prices once paid for coun- 
Pay great prices for things alleged to be made by Palissy which are | terfeits cannot now be had for what are known to be genuine. 

The other two. examples shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4, differ from 
the first ; and it may be doubted whether these are not to be attri- 
buted to some other potter than Palissy. The cornucopia on Fig. 
12, was a favourite decoration at Rouen, and might readily enough 
find a place there. This style of work, being made in moulds, can 
be easily and cheaply reproduced. 


in! 
a ri! 


: Fig. 6.—Henri-Deux Faience Vase. Fig. 7—Henri-Deux Salt-cellar. 
3 \ 
os 
now known not to have been made by him. In addition to this, At one time a large number of figwrzmes, such as ‘The Nurse 


the world is full of counterfeits of this sort of thing now which | and others, were attributed to Palissy, notwithstanding that the 
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dresses, and in some cases the persons, did not exist until after the 
time of Palissy; but it is now asserted that there is nothing at all 
to prove that Palissy ever made this style of work. 

A great number of examples may be seen of so-called “ Palissy ’ 
in the Kensington Museum at London and in the Louvre at Paris. 
But they nowhere hold the high places they once did, nor do they 
bring the prices they once did. In the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia of 1876 a great variety-of this sort of work was shown, 
made by the clever potters of the-day in Europe. 

A very large sale has been found within the last twenty years for 
imitations of Palissy ware, and these have been made with great 
skill by Barbizét and Aviso, of France, and by Minton, of Eng- 
land; indeed, some of these seem much better than any I have 
seen supposed to be the genuine thing. The virtues most needed 
are, of course, patience and a keen faculty of imitation—art in any 
good sense is not essential. 

We give, in Fig. 5, another style of work—a very beautiful jug 
in the collection of the Louvre. It is there placed among the 
works of Bernard Palissy; and there are various other pieces of 
like work so catalogued in the public and private collections of 
Europe. But there are doubts as to these, which in some minds 
approach to certainty—doubts whether Palissy himself worked at 
all with the human form. - It is well known that he was a natu- 
ralist, a geologist, a scientist, but it is not certain that he was an 
artist in this direction. Some students assert distinctly that he 
was not; and it seems most probable that he was not a modeller 
of the human figure. 

HENRI-DEUX WARE: FAIENCE D’OIRON.—This unique earth- 
enware for years perplexed the lovers of pottery. It seemed to 
appear from Touraine and La Vendée, and only here and there a 
piece. It was so peculiar, so different from any and all the known 
styles, that no one could decide whence it came or by whom it 
was made. The impression, and it was only an impression, 
seemed to be that it must have come out of Italy, and that Ben- 
venuto Cellini was as likely as any one to have had to do with its 


’ 


designs or execution; and this simply because he was known to 
have stamped his peculiar taste upon works which might be classed 


with this only in expressing the finer forms and decorations of the — . 


Italian Renaissance. 

A few pieces only of this ware came to light from time to time, 
but they were eagerly seized upon, and they gave rise to much 
speculation. Why there should be so few, and why no traces of 
like ware were found in other directions, remained for a time a 
mystery. But it was solved. I quote here from a paper by Mr. 
Ritter, which sums up what is now known upon the subject; he 
writes with the knowledge and appreciation of a practical potter: 

“Tt was so late as the year 1839 that M. André Pottier, a 
French writer on Art, first announced to the world the existence 
of the singular species of pottery now known as ‘ Henri-Deux’ 
ware. He gave it as his opinion that it was the production of 
Florentine artists working in France. Until thus brought to the 
knowledge of connoisseurs, the very existence of this exquisite 
ware had been forgotten. It soon, however, became famous. 
Every corner of Europe was ransacked for specimens of it. 
Dukes, princes, and millionnaires, contended with the heads of 
national museums for the few pieces still to be found. No ware 
ever yet became so costly; for every hundred pounds that a rare 
piece of Sévres or maiolica will fetch, the ‘ Henri-Deux’ will bring 
its thousand. As yet only about fifty pieces have come to light; 
and, of these fifty, more than one-half have found their way into 
the galleries of our wealthier English amateurs. 

“Those who see a specimen of this rare and precious pottery 
for the first time are apt to be extremely disappointed. They see 
a vase, or a ewer, or a candlestick, of fantastic shape, covered with 
a thin, greenish-yellow glaze, the colouring not by any means 
brilliant, and the surface seemingly inlaid and incrusted with the 
innumerable details of a most elaborate ornamentation, made out 
in quiet browns, blacks, and sad neutral tints. Nothing is less 
striking to a casual or an ignorant observer—nothing in the 
whole range of decorative art so absolutely exquisite in design 


fig. 8.—Fatence of Nevers. 


and effect to the cultivated appreciation of a connoisseur in Re- 
naissance-work. 

“No sooner was the ware discovered than speculations began as 
to its maker, its date, and the locality of its fabrication. On no 


single point did the ten or twelve French writers on the subject 
come to an agreement, and a certain amount of unsolved mystery 
still attaches to all these points. There is no so-called ‘potter’s 
mark’ on any of the pieces except one, and this solitary mark is 
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- into a monogram, or assumed to be a device, at the pleasure of 
_those who form their various theories on the origin of the ware. 


cae 
Reale i 


not recognisable as that of any known potter, It may be tortured 


«The pieces are decorated with the arms of French royal and | 


noble families. One piece has on it the salamander surrounded by 
flames, the device of Francis I. of France; and very many out of 
the fifty bear the well-known monogram of Henry II. worked into 
the ornamentation of the surface—a circumstance which has given 


§ 


Fig. 9.—Bauvais Pottery. 


the ware its name. The date is, therefore, more or less fixed to 
the short period between 1540 and 1560, or twenty years. As to 
the nationality of the artist, the best authorities join in thinking he 
must have been a Frenchman, because the work is essentially 
of the style of the somewhat distinctive French Renaissance then 
prevailing. The precise locality of its production could only be 
inferred to be somewhere in Touraine, because a majority of the 
pieces can be traced as coming from that province. 

«Such was the mystery which hung about all connected with this 
curious ware—a mystery which not a little enhanced the interest 
taken in it, and perhaps the estimation in which it was held. This 
mystery is now, to a great extent, cleared up. 

“At the court of King Francis lived a widow lady of high 
birth, named Héléne de Hangest. Her husband had been gov- 
ernor of the king, and Grand-Master of France. She was herself 

' an artist, and a collection of drawings by her of considerable 
artistic merit is preserved. They are portraits of the celebrities 

_ of the period. She was in favour at court; the king himself 
composed a rhymed motto to each of her portraits, and some of 
these verses are written in his own hand. ‘It is established that 
Héléne de Hangest set up a pottery at her Chateau of Oiron, and 
that Francis Charpentier, a potter, was in her employ. To his 
hand, under the auspices of the Chatelaine of Oiron, is due the 
famous ware of ‘ Henri-Deux.’ 

“Mr. J. C. Robinson gives it as his opinion that the technical 
‘merit of the ‘ Henri-Deux ’ ware is very small. With due deference 

_to Mr. Robinson, who, as a rule, writes well and learnedly upon 
this and cognate matters, we do not think he would say this if he 
had been able to appreciate the subject from a potter's point of 
_ view. The dody of the ‘ Henri-Deux’ ware is of admirable texture 
and quality ; the mode in which the various clays are incorporated 
3 into the substance of the pieces without shrinking or expansion, 
the clearness, thinness, and smoothness of the glaze—which, 


by-the-way, is plumbiferous—all these things are so many mar- 
vels of skilful manipulation, and fill the mind of a practical potter 
with admiration.” 

These curious and interesting facts were brought to light by the 
researches of a French savant, M. B. Fillon, about 1862. 

It appears that this ware was not made for sale, and that it was 
not sold, but reserved for presents, and therefore was made only in 
small quantities. The clay itself is what the French term ¢erre de 
pipe, and what we know as pipe-clay—a white, delicate, and very 
light clay. The inlaying, or the incised lines which are filled with 
coloured clays, are most delicately cut, and so much resemble work 
done by bookbinders that some persons have suggested that they 
were made with the tools used in the bookbinder’s trade. At any 
rate, one should give these pieces a close look, for any thoroughly 
good piece of work is a source of supreme satisfaction. Admi- 
rable copies have been made of some pieces of this work by an 
artist named Toft, which were exhibited at Philadelphia in 1876 by 
Minton, of England. 

We give, in Figs. 6 and 7, two examples, more to exhibit some- 
thing of the forms and conceits indulged in, than to show the deli- 
cacy and precision of the work, which are perfect. Fig. 6 is termed 
a biberon ; it is but seven inches high. ‘The upper part is white, 
the ornaments yellow; and the lower part black, with white orna- 
ments. On the shield underneath the spout are the three crescents 
interlaced.” Fig. 7 is a salt-cellar. 

NEVERS.—It is supposed that at Nevers was made the first 
enamelled pottery in France, in the days of Catherine de’ Medicis. 
M. Broc de Ségange, in his work ‘‘ La Faience, les Faiences, et 
les Emailleurs de Nevers,” * traces the beginning of the work to 
an Italian named Conrad, who probably came to France with the 
queen, and was naturalised in 1578. He and his brothers began 


* Published at Nevers in 1863. 
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the manufacture about that time. Another famous potter there 
was Pzerre Custode. 

It was inevitable that the early fatence of Nevers should bear a 
likeness to that which had grown up so rapidly in Italy, and had 
impressed itself so vividly upon the artistic mind of Europe. But 
it was not an imitation. We have little if any examples of this 
work in our country, and I give Marryat’s brief distinction : 

“The Nevers pottery differs in many points from its Italian 
original. The outlines of the figures are traced in violet, the flesh 
in yellow. ‘The red colour is seldom used, but a copper-green is 
peculiar to this ware. Blue and yellow are the predominating 
colours, separated by a line of white. The sea is represented by 
undulating lines of blue, in the style of Orazio Fontana, and the 
Urbino school. The lips of the ewers are in the form of leaves, 
the handles in that of dragons.” 

Demmin separates the work done here into four styles or periods, 
as follows: ‘‘1. The Italian, 1602 to 1670; 2. The Persian, about 
1640; 3. The Chinese and Dutch, 1640 to 1750; 4. The popular 
and patriotic, about 1789.”’ 


The examples shown (Fig. 8) are of the later periods, and par- 
take of a general character which prevailed at other manufactories 
of the periods in France. The colours during the Persian period 
were often effective, and the /apzs-dazulz blue was rich. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there were twelve 
manufactories, or fadrzgues, in full blast at Nevers. At the pre- 
sent time there is a very considerable production of faience there, 
much of which is only the imitations or reproductions of that made 
in the earlier centuries. Nothing of special interest, so far as I 
know, was shown at the United States Centennial at Philadelphia. 

BEAUVAIS.—How early pottery was made at Beauvais is not 
certainly known; one of the earliest noticés is a pot of Charles VI. 
in 1399, ‘‘Un godet de terre de Beauvais, garny d’argent;”’ and 
Rabelais mentions this work more than once, in this way, ‘“ Une 
saliére de terre; et ung goubelet de Beauvoys,’’ &c. Various 
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pieces of this very quaint and interesting pottery are extant in the © 


museums of Europe. The great plate we illustrate is in the Im- 
perial Library at Paris, and bears the date of 1511 (Fig.9). Itis 
of fine paste, and is about seventeen inches in diameter. Its orna- 


Fig. 10.— Rouen Faience. 


ments are in relief, and are the arms of France and of Brittany at 
that period. Many elaborate and decorative pieces were made 
here, and some of them were designed and were used for presents 
to distinguished personages who visited the city. Not only were 
these works of luxury made, but large quantities of household 
work were also made for the uses of France; and a very conside- 
rable export of it was made to England. 

ROUEN.—One of the most extensive productions of pottery in 
France began at Rouen as early as 1542. But after 1640 here 
were made many large and highly-decorated pieces, of which we 
give some illustrations. Just when work of this kind was first 
made does not clearly appear; but a very considerable number of 
fabrigues were established in this city, and many men and women 
were employed, There is no question that at one time the pot- 
teries of Delft had a considerable influence upon the work at 
Rouen, and much that was then made showed traces of imitation. 
Pieces of large size were produced, such as fountains, vases, busts, 
figures and figurines, and even mantel-pieces. Work was done for 
the table, some of which holds high rank. 
XIV. sent his silver to be minted, to pay for his extravagant wars, 


When, in 1713, Louis, 


| he had it replaced by a service made at Rouen. 


| 


| 
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Some pieces in 
the Sévres Museum, marked with the /lew7-de-l7s, may belong to 
this. Many of the rich and the noble followed this example, and 
the result was, that a marvellous impulse was given to the increase 
and the perfection of the faiences at Rouen. Before the final 
closing of the works, about 1789 or 1790, some eighteen extensive 
Jabrigues were in active work. 

The paste of the Rouen fazence is stronger than that of Delft, 
and the pieces I have seen show a reddish clay through the breaks 
of the enamel. Many of the paintings indicate much taste and 
skill. It seems to me that this work is marked by more originality, 
and by a finer perception of the fit and the beautiful, than any 
other French pottery. The pieces shown in Figs. 1o and 11, as 
far as engravings can do it, prove this. They do not show the 
variety and the richness of colour which distinguish much of the 
best work. 

The early Rouen work, in some considerable degree following 
the Delft, as some suppose, was. painted by men brought from 
there. Imitations of the Chinese at one time were in vogue; and 
a good deal of work was done in blue—ew camazeu—in one colour 
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‘only. But the coloured or polychrome Rouen is most distinctive, 
most brilliant, and most desired. One of the styles most sought 
for is termed & Za corne, showing cornucopias combined with flow- 
ers and birds. It is very effective. The example we give (Fig. 12) 
is a beautiful plate from Mr. Wales's collection at Boston. Many 
pieces of this ware are in existence, and they are found in all the 
museums and in many private collections of Europe. 
MousrTIERS.—Within the last twenty-five years the fatence of 
Moustiers has been separated from that of other places in France, 
into which once it had been merged. The little town in the 
department of the Lower Alps seems to have had a fabriqgue as 
early as 1686, when the records mention the name of Azzozne 


279 
Clerissy as maitre fayenster. Two other names are known as 
master-potters of that town—O/ery and Roux. All these made 
ornamental work of an excellent class, some of which is much 
valued. Three styles of decoration are assigned to these potters. 
The earliest is recognised as being painted in blue camazeu (in one 
colour), with subjects—hunting-scenes, escutcheons and armorial 
bearings, country-scenes, figures of the time of Louis XIV., &c. 
To Clerissy most of these are assigned. The second style runs 
from about 1700 to 1745. ‘‘The specimens of this period are 
better known to amateurs, and not so rare; they are also decorated 
in blue camazeu, with highly-finished and gracefully-interlaced 
patterns, among which are Cupids, satyrs and nymphs, terminal 


—* 


fig. 11.—Rouen Favence. 


figures, garlands of flowers, masks, &c.; and canopies resting on 
consoles, or brackets, from which hangs drapery bordered or framed 
with foliage and hatched spaces; mythological personages, vases 
of flowers, and other designs, being frequently introduced; the 


_ centre subjects are classical or champétre figures in costume of the 


time, sometimes coats-of-arms. Some of the faéence of this period 
is painted in cobalt-blue in the Chinese style, which M. Davillier 
attributes to Pol Roux, and refers to a similar plate in the Sévres 
collection bearing the arms of /e grand Colbert.” In this style 
there is evidently a following of the majolicas of Italy in what is 
known as the Raffaelesque ware. But that was never, I believe, 
painted in blue. 

The third style, running from 1745 to 1789, is almost always 


\) 


painted in polychrome ; the colours are blue, brown, yellow, green, 
and violet. Garlands of flowers, fruits, and foliage, are used. 
Mythological subjects also appear—Cupids, medallions, gods and 
goddesses, &c. To this class apparently belongs our illustration 
(Fig. 13). Some of these ornamental pieces are well painted, and 
latterly have been much sought for, but they do not rank with the 
work of Nevers or Rouen. At the time of the French Revolution 
there was a large industry in pottery at Moustiers—some twelve 
fabriques being in full activity. Nearly all have disappeared,” and 
the town has dwindled into one-third its former size. 
STRASBOURG, OR HAGUENAU.—The beginnings of a fadence 


* Demmin says that MM. Jauffret et Mouton are at work there still. 
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fabrique here were probably about 1721. Hanung was a potter, | Haguenau, near to or a part of Strasbourg. This had been a Ger- 
who came to the town from Germany and established himself at | man city until Louis XIV. clutched it and made it French and 


Fig, 12.—Rouen Faience. 


Catholic. In 1870 the Germans took it back, and are now con- } never taken so high a place as that made at the other fabrzgues | 


verting it to German and Protestant. The faiewce made here has | have mentioned. But some of the decorated pieces—vases espe- 


Fig. 13.—Fatence of Moustiers. 


cially—were of good form and pleasing colouring. The most | Delft; but it is quite different. It more resembles the pottery 
common painting was roses and flowers, in a free, bold, and | made at Marseilles. 
rather rough style. Sometimes this has been confounded with The MARSEILLES potteries were in full activity at the beginning 
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of the 1700’s—a single piece exists which is marked 1697. In the 
middle of this century the number of fadrzgues had increased to 
some twelve, employing about two hundred and fifty workmen. 
All have gone down. The fazence made here followed that of 
Moustiers for its best work, and that of Strasbourg for the more 
common. ‘The flower-painting done here is said to be distinct 

_ from that of Strasbourg, in that the flowers are perceptibly raised 
by the paint; while in that of Strasbourg the painting is melted 
into the glaze. Classic vases of a very pleasing style, made here in 
the time of Louis XV., are painted in camazeu rose-colour, the 
wreaths and ornaments often being in relief. 

At SARREGUEMINES, in the Moselle country, very beautiful 
faience was made in the last century—about 1775—-some of which 
was highly finished in the lathe. Work was made there, too, with 
white figures on blue and coloured grounds, much resembling the 

_Jasper ware made by Wedgwood. There is an extensive pottery 
now at work here, in which great quantities of domestic pottery are 
‘made for the market. 

At SINCENY, NANCY, CREIL, MONTPELLIER, and many other 
small places, potteries were at work in the last century; few, if 
any, of which continued beyond the great Revolution. PArrs, 
too, had many small fadrzgues of fatence, but none of them 
reached much importance. The name of Zrzot is yet kept in 
mind. 

TO-DAY (1876) France: has burst into a great blossoming, not 
only of porcelain, but of decorative fatence. In Paris, Col/cnot has 
made a style of relief-enamel, in imitation of Cloisonné, which is 
rich and effective in colour, and often very beautiful; many have 
followed him. BARBIZET has made and is making the imitations 
of Palissy better than Palissy himself. BRIANCHON has made and 
perfected a lustrous ware like mother-of-pearl, which he calls 


” 


“acre,” itis pretty and fanciful, and is very like what is made 
in Ireland, and called Belleek.. DURAND RUEL had, in his exhibi- 
tions in 1875, some of the most superb and richly-coloured faience 
vases I have ever seen; but who made them was not made known. 
LAURIN, CHAPELET, and some other artists at Bourg-la-Reine, 
struck out a style of faience painting about the same time—1874 


| to 1875—which, for richness and mystery of colour, freedom, and 


force of design, and for deléczous treatment—if I may call it so — 
has rarely been surpassed. It is quite original, and quite different 
from anything the Orientals have done, and quite as good. Nothing 
in the French or English departments at the Centennial Exhibition 
was at all equal to the vases, bottles, &c., shown by Haviland, from 
Limoges. These, we were told frankly and with all desire to give 
the artists their due share, were modelled by Lindencher and 
painted by Lafon (we hope we have their names right). The forms 
of the pots and the relief-modellings are bold, unconventional, and 
excellent. The artist has studied Nature, and art also, but not to 
copy. This is true too of Lafon, whose lavish and daring use of 
colour is remarkable. Nothing is niggled or petty, as in this kind 
of work nothing should be. As examples of real art, they are 
equal to the best work of China and Japan. Illustrations of this 
ware were given in the Art Fournal for January of the present 
year. 

DECK, of Paris, should not be forgotten. I believe he is an 
Alsatian ; he, his brother, and sister, are all fine specimens of the 
German-French; they have been at work since 1859 in producing 
some of the most beautiful things to be made; and the work done 
there now sells at high prices. T. Deck is himself an artist; but 


many others are engaged there in making flower, figure, and other 


paintings. Their exhibitions at London have attracted much 
attention, and their productions have been quickly sold. 


eek wot heb EN GRAVENGS., 
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THE OFFER OF THE CROWN TO LADY JANE GREY, 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


(Frontispiece.) 


C. R. Lesure, R.A., Painter, C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 


4] HE Duke of Bedford’s picture-gallery, at Woburn 
Abbey, is noted for its fine collection of works 
by the old masters, and especially for the num- 
ber of important and most interesting portraits 
it includes. Among the paintings, however, are 
a few examples of modern English pictures, two 
or three by Landseer, one by W. Collins, one by 
Sir A. Callcott, and Leslie’s ‘Offer of the Crown to Lady Jane 
Grey,’ a rather early work by him, painted fifty years ago, having 
‘been exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1827. 
A few words concerning the history of the event represented in 
Mr. Leslie’s picture seem necessary to understand it.’ On the death 
of Edward VI., in 1553, the Duke of Northumberland, who had 


long been intriguing to make Lady Jane Grey successor to the | 


throne, went down to Sion House, near Brentford, where she was 
then resident, accompanied by her father, the Duke of Suffolk, the 
Earl of Pembroke, and others of the nobility, to offer her the 
crown. ‘All the moving eloquence of their speech,” writes the 
author of the ‘Life of Lady Jane Grey,” quoted by Leslie in the 
catalogue of the Academy when his picture was exhibited, ‘had 
no effect, and the Lady Jane was at length prevailed on, or rather 
compelled by the exhortations of her father, the intercessions of 
her mother, the artful persuasions of Northumberland, and, above 
all, the earnest desires of her husband ’’—Lord Guilford Dudley, 
son of Northumberland—“ whom she tenderly loved, to comply 
with what was proposed to her.” 

_ The personages introduced on Leslie’s canvas are those spoken 
of in the above passage; Northumberland, Suffolk, and Pembroke, 
kneel before Lady Jane, as in the act of doing homage; Jane and 
: 132 


J 


| her husband, both standing, occupy the centre of the composition, 


and on the opposite side of the table is seated her mother, the 
Duchess of Suffolk. The arrangement of the figures is artistic 
and intelligible, though somewhat dramatic; the scroll held by 
one of the nobles may be assumed to be the royal document, or 
letters-patent, issued by Edward shortly before his death, whereby 
he set aside the succession of his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth. 


MY CHILDREN. 


L. Atma-Tapema, A.R.A., Painter. L. LowensTorn, Engraver. 


THE peculiarity of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s art has a somewhat 
remarkable development in this picture, in which one sees a do- 
mestic incident of modern life presented in a form that carries the 
mind back to the days of old Rome, or even to those of a yet far 
earlier date; for the manner in which the reclining child has her 
hair dressed is suggestive of the figures we see in ancient Egyp- 
tian paintings and sculptures, and recalls to recollection the artist’s 
conception of ‘Joseph, Overseer of Pharaoh’s Granaries,’ exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy two or three years ago. The picture, 
which appeared in the Dudley Gallery in 1873, under the title of 
‘This is our Corner,’ shows a nook in the painter’s studio, The 
two figures introduced are children of Mr. Alma-Tadema, who are 
accustomed to appropriate the recess to themselves, making it 
their resort for study or turning over the leaves of picture-books. 
The picture in its entirety can only be accepted as an example of 
this clever artist's idiosyncrasies; it may, however, be remarked 
that it is painted with his acknowledged attention to detail. 


THE STATUE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
THE statue of William H. Seward, an engraving of which we 


give in this number of the Av¢ Yournal, stands in Madison Square, 
New York. It was placed there in the summer of 1876, the cere- 
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mony of the unveiling occurring September 17th, the orator being 
Mr. William M. Evarts, and is a gilt by a number of gentlemen to 
the city of New York. The material is of bronze, and it is of 
heroic size. It was modelled by Mr. Randolph Rogers at Rome, 
and cast at Munich. The height of the bronze is ten feet, and in 
a standing position the figure would reach a stature of about four- 
teen feet. The base of the pedestal is of New England granite, 
while the pedestal itself is of the variegated marble of Spezzia. 
On the face of the pedestal is the inscription, ‘‘ William H. Seward, 
Governor, Senator, Secretary of State of the United States.” The 
height of the entire monument, including the pedestal, is twenty 
feet. <‘‘ The attitude of the seated figure is that of rest and con- 
templation, such as a man would assume in the intervals of wri- 
ting. The right hand, hanging carelessly over the arm of the chair, 
holds a pen, while in the left hand is a manuscript. There is a 
certain alertness in the lifted head, that marks the statesman and 
man of affairs. The entire position is well chosen. The head is 
slightly turned to the right, and the body is erect without rigidity. 
The right leg is thrown over the left knee, balancing the attitude 


THE PARTS Season OF 


III. 


HE bestowal of the Medal of Honour upon M. 
JEAN PAUL LAURENS was well-nigh a foregone 
conclusion, so deeply had his noble picture of 
the ‘Austrian Staff before the Dead Body of 
General Marceau’ impressed the minds of the 
critics as well as the sympathies and the admi- 
ration of the public. He had but one real com- 

petitor, M. Bouguereau, whose claim was founded, not on his 
exquisite ‘ Vierge Consolatrice’ of this year, but on the long series 
of charming works which the annals of contemporary Art owe to 
his accomplished and poetic pencil. But in the chef-d’euvre of 
M. Laurens there was the one quality present which the other- 
wise almost perfect talent of his rival assuredly lacks, namely— 
strength. There is a feminine aspect about the genius of M. 
Bouguereau. Could a woman-artist ever be found, gifted, intelli- 
gent, and cultivated enough to attain to that marvellous perfection 
of drawing, that skill in grouping, that poetic delicacy of colouring 
and expression that never degenerates into feebleness, she would 
paint like Bouguereau. So, in the work of M. Laurens, there 
lurks an element of power, a virility of genius, that enables him to 
bear away the palm from one of the most accomplished artists of 
modern France. 

The award of the Medal of Honour in the sculpture depart- 
ment was received by the public with a less unanimous assent. 
M. Chapu has once already carried off this supremest prize, and 
his two exhibits of this season were hardly held to merit a repeti- 
tion of such crowning distinction. His statue of Berryer strikes 
the outside observer as a fairly meritorious work merely, theatrical 
in pose and encumbered with vast masses of drapery which lack 
lightness of treatment. The ‘Pensée’ for the tomb of the Com- 
tesse d’Agoult (the Daniel Stern of modern French literature) is 
graceful and tender in conception, though the introduction of a 
little figure of Goethe in the background, the deceased lady having 
had a peculiar predilection for the works of that poet, produces a 
decidedly absurd effect. Moreover, both the ‘Pensée’ and the 
‘Berryer’ being draped figures, it is held that they were far less 
difficult of treatment than examples of the nude would have been. 
The medal would have been more fitly bestowed upon Mercié, 
whose splendid group the ‘Genius of Art,’ intended for the gate- 
way of the Louvre, forms a conspicuous ornament to the sculpture 
department; or on Aimé Millet, whose fine and spirited ‘ Cassan- 
dra’ has already been described in these pages. This last statue 
has been purchased by the Government for the Luxembourg. 

The Przx du Salon goes to the sculpture department this year, 


as was but just, it having been bestowed upon painters ever since 


its foundation. M. Henri Peinte takes it this year with a single 


of the head and neck. ‘The whole conception is strong and natu- 
ral. The new and glittering appearance of the bronze renders 
it somewhat difficult to judge of the likeness of the face to Mr, 
Seward's, except when it is viewed in profile, The darkness that — 
results from exposure will soon remove this difficulty, and doubt- 
less the full face will then appear strong and vigorous as does now 
the clearly-cut profile. The stature indicated by the seated figure 
is somewhat greater than that of Mr. Seward, but this was neces- 
sary to give grace and ease to the position. The legs and arms 
are well modelled. Mr. Seward is represented as seated in a sena= — 
torial chair, his cloak thrown over its back, the drapery relieving — 
the rigidity of its outlines. Two piles of heavy folios, with a roll 
of paper lying on them, are under the chair, and serve to give so- 
lidity to the lower portion of the work.” ; 

The statue, although open to criticism in a few details, is as — 
a whole an excellent piece of work, worthy of its conspicuous 
position in one of the great centres of the metropolis, and is a 
credit to the gentlemen whose generous public spirit caused its — 
erection. 
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figure, ‘Sarpedon in the Act of stringing his Bow.’ Notwithstand- — 
ing the too feminine lines of the form and disposition of the hair, 
this figure displays remarkable qualities for a young artist, and — 
fully justifies the award of the jury. 
The three first-class medals in the department of painting were 
won by MM. Lucien Melingue, Roll, and Dupain. M. Melingue 
comes first, no less by order of merit than because his name stands 
first upon the list. His ‘ Morning of the roth Thermidor, 1794,’ is 
a large and important work, crowded with figures, vigorous in con- — 
ception and execution, and showing long and careful study, as 
well as creative force and genius. The wild beast Robespierre, 
driven to bay, has vainly attempted self-destruction. He liesona — 
table, his feet toward the spectator, his head slightly raised so as 
to show the still ferocious yet agonised countenance, stained with 
blood from a terrible wound in the owe. The foreshortening of 
the feet and legs of this central figure is most wonderfully ex- 
ecuted. At one side of the wounded dictator, a fierce and threat- — 
ening crowd fills the room, exulting in his sufferings and menacing 
him with death. His companions in misfortune, Couthon and St.- 
Just, sit at the other side, the latter motionless and heedless of the 
cries and threats of the multitude, while the other looks up with 
an aspect half deprecating, half defiant. Apart from the artistic 
merits of this fine painting, it has that of being a very faithful 
transcription of the actual scene. M. Melingue has studied the — 
records of the period with great care, and has in nowise drawn on 
his imagination. He was, for instance, at first reproached with 
the bare legs of Robespierre, whose stockings have slipped down 
to his ankles. But it was afterwards proved from contemporary 
evidence that Robespierre suffered from varicose veins in his legs, 
and that one of his first requests to the persons who aided to place a 
him on the table that formed his couch, after his attempt at sui- 
cide, was that his garters might be taken off, else in his recumbent — 
position the swelling that would naturally ensue would cause him — 
intense agony—a comparatively unimportant detail probably, but 
interesting as showing the conscientious care and fidelity of the 
artist. 
The ‘Scene from the Inundations of 1875,’ by M. Roll, is a> 
large, ambitious, and singularly uneven work, showing great quali- | 
ties in parts, but unpleasant and ineffective as a whole. It has — 
one strong disadvantage, namely that of suggesting by colouring, 
grouping, “subject, and general effect, the ghastly ‘Wreck of the — 
Medusa,’ the well- known masterpiece by Géricault, now in the > 
Louvre. On the roof of a well-nigh submerged house, amid a — 
waste of yellowish, foam-streaked waters, a family have taken” F 
refuge, while a boat, propelled by two sturdy half-naked boatmen, — 
approaches to save them. The father, a wild, haggard figure very 
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vigorously painted, flings himself forward with mad eagerness to 

clutch at the side of the boat which the angry waves threaten to 

bear away, and with it the last chance of safety for this well-nigh 
_ despairing wretch and his wife and children. The mother stands 

farther back, supporting across her knee the corpse of her eldest 

child, a boy of some ten years of age, while she holds a crying 
infant in one arm. One corpse already encumbers the boat in 
_ which these miserable creatures are about to take refuge. A cow 

in the extreme foreground, in horrible and undue prominence, 
_ swims forward, thrusting her head out of the water, with the ex- 
treme of animal terror in her great, distended eyes. Certain parts 
of this most painful picture call for much praise, such as the group 
of the mother and children, the movement of the haggard figure 
of the father, and tle manner in which the scene is illumined by a 
ray of light, which, breaking through the clouds, falls across the 
forms of the stalwart rescuers—altogether a work that fully justi- 
fies the award of the jury, though irregular, incomplete, and lack- 
ing due balancing in certain parts. 

M. Dupain’s ‘Good Samaritan,’ if less ambitious, is more tho- 
roughly successful. It is a large, carefully-executed composition, 
showing strong qualities in the grouping, colouring, and expression 
of the principal personages. He has chosen the moment when 
the cortége of the benevolent traveller arrives with the rescued 
sufferer at the door of the inn. The Samaritan, a fine figure with 
a noble and intelligent countenance, proffers his open purse to the 
innkeeper, who stands at the door, half doubtful as to what kind 
of a reception he shall accord to so unusual a guest as the 
wounded man whom the attendant slaves have just lifted from the 
Samaritan’s horse. This listless, indifferent personage contrasts 
well with the energetic benevolence expressed by the countenance 
of the principal actor in the scene. Well drawn, well conceived, 
and fully successful in every way, this picture amply justifies M. 
Dupain’s claim to one of the three first-class medals of the Sa/on, 
and of the three winners we should accord to him the second 
place, the first belonging by every right to M. Melingue. 

Among the works that gained a second prize, the ‘ Medea’ of 
M. Morot holds a deservedly high place. Seated on the ground, 
with one hand lost amid the black tangles of her hair, her great, 
glittering, pale-blue eyes fixed on vacancy, the royal sorceress 
meditates on murder and revenge. Her children cling about her 
unheeded, their childish forms revealed against the cloud-like 
masses of a veil of black gauze wherein Medea is enveloped. The 
child that stands at her knee in the foreground is not infantile 
enough in contour. Its limbs are more those of ‘a diminutive man 
than of a very young child. 

M. Toudouze is also a winner of a second-class medal. His 
*Lot’s Wife’ is coarse and melodramatic in treatment, and the 
colouring is harsh and heavy in tone. The attitude of the trans- 
formed woman is very ungraceful, and the angel, hovering a few 
feet above the earth, in the immediate foreground, and who may 
be supposed to have been the agent in the transformation, is not 
in the least aérial or celestial, and hovers in very clumsy fashion in 
front of his victim. 

Very genuine and remarkable has been the success of the piece 
of still-life contributed by M. Bergeret, and entitled ‘Shrimps’ 
(‘Les Crevettes’), those appetising little fish forming the central 
object in the picture. The play of light on their surface, and their 
different hues of red and rose colour, are most admirably ren- 
dered, It is said that this artist, who is still quite young, was 
until recently a house-decorator, and had a mania for painting 
small pictures of single objects, such as a fruit, an oyster, a dead 
bird, on bits of wood. One of these productions having been 
seen by a connoisseur, he advised him at once to relinquish his 
trade and devote himself to the serious study of Art. This he has 
done, and with what result the world has just seen. His other 
contribution, a fruit-piece, though well executed, bears no com- 

parison to his ‘ Crevettes,’ which has heen pronounced the most 
remarkable painting of still-life exhibited at the Sa/oz this season. 
—It richly deserved the second medal awarded to it by the jury. 

M. Meynier (who cannot be a young man, since he is inscribed 

in the catalogue as a pupil of Paul Delaroche) also took a second 


medal with his ‘Chrysante and Daria,’ the subject of which is 
thus explained : “‘ Chrysante, having converted to Christianity the 
virgin Daria, dedicated to Minerva, was with her condemned to 
suffer martyrdom under the Emperor Numerian, the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 284.” There was scope in this subject for much display of 
power of composition and of archeological detail. But M. Mey- 
nier has chosen to treat it with severe simplicity. Two well-paint- 
ed life-sized figures—one male, the other female, in Roman dra- 
pery, with gold aureoles around their heads, their hands tied be- 
hind their backs, and both with eyes upraised to heaven—fill 
the high, narrow canvas. The work is remarkable for technical 
knowledge and accuracy of drawing, but the picture is inexpres- 
sive and uninteresting. There has been a great display of saints 
and martyrs this year from the pencils of known and unknown 
artists alike, owing probably to the pronounced clerical tendencies 
on the part of the present Government of France. 

A landscape by M. Rapin, and a portrait by M. Wencker, a 
Flemish artist, fill out the list of works that have been honoured 
with a second medal. 

First in the list of the third-class medal-winners, to American 
appreciation, we must, of course, class our gifted countryman 
Frederick Bridgman. From the very day of the opening of the 
Salon his certainty of a prize was recognised by the public at 
large and by the severest French critics, as well as by his friends 
and compatriots. A pupil of Géréme, he has in this fine pic- 
ture (the ‘Interment of a Mummy’) approached the highest qua- 
lities of his great master. The work is a large and an impor- 
tant one, and has been so often described that I forbear to repeat 
the process. But I cannot refrain from remarking on the wonder- 
ful atmosphere, redolent of the warm gold of a tropical sunset, 
the sun-tinged ripples of the sacred river over which the funeral- 
barges solemnly advance, the accuracy of the details, the richness 
yet sobriety of the colouring. Had Mr. Bridgman been a French- 
man, he would have been awarded a second-class medal at the 
very least. The picture, in spite of the absence of-all sensational 
qualities, was a’ popular favourite from the very first, having 
always a group of gazers before it, an unmistakable mark of ap- 
preciation on the part of the severely critical French public. 

The American artists have more than held their own at the 
Salon of this year. Besides the above powerful and striking 
work, Mr. Knight’s ‘ Water-Carriers,’ already described in these 
pages, merits special mention, as does also the noble portrait of 
M. Gambetta by Mr. Healy. Mr. W. Low showed remarkable 
talent in his ‘ Portrait of Mademoiselle Albani,’ the pose and the 
draperies being especially worthy of commendation. The ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady’ by Mr. A. A. Anderson was also excellent, the sheeny 
blue satin of the lady’s dress being extremely well rendered. 
Two fine landscapes by C. E. Dubois, one a summer sunset-scene 
on Long Island, the other a scene on the Hudson in September, 
received warm commendation, and were much admired in spite of 
the fact that the Sa/on of this year was unusually strong in the 
department of landscapes. The cool, calm atmosphere of the 
second picture, and the manner in which the first faint tinges of 
the early frost on the foliage were rendered, were beyond all 
praise. Mr. Bloomer, of California, and Mr. Baird, of Chicago, 
also exhibited landscapes. A vigorously-painted head by Mr. 
Loomis, a Dutch smoker in a broad-brimmed hat, showed a tho- 
rough mastery of light and shade. Mr. Edward May exhibited a 
weird and striking female head, not unlike in feature to Mademoi- 
selle Croizette, with a very peculiar sidelong glance and sinister 
expression. This picture is entitled ‘ Antonius,’ and was purchased 
by the Vicomte Paul Daru. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibition of this year cannot be pro- 
nounced a brilliant success. It failed to bring forward any new 
talent, and in many instances the successes of past years were 
not sustained. Nor did the great masters, save in the case of 
Bouguereau, maintain themselves to the level of their reputations. 
A few really great works, a few others of decided merit, and then 
a dead level of mediocrity: such must be the final verdict pro- 


nounced upon the Sa/oz of 1877. 
Lucy H. HOOPER. 
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HOW ONE LANDSCAPE-PAINTER PAINTS. 


ST 


30 one who knows Mr. Sandford R. Gifford well, his 
|] success as an artist seems natural enough. Like 
every other success in Art, it has come from in- 
sight and from perseverance. In his opinion— 
and the opinion is correct—an artist is simply a 
poet. Each works from the same principles, and 
each aims at the same results. The only diffe- 
rence between them lies in the materials they use. Both the painter 
and the poet strive to reproduce the impressions which they have 
received from beautiful things in Nature. If these impressions can 
be reproduced by words, it is the business of the poet to reproduce 
them. If they are subtle and elude the grasp of words, it is the 
business of the painter to reproduce them. 

Take, for instance, the impression made upon one by an Indian- 
summer afternoon, when not only the foliage but the very atmo- 
sphere itself, owing to its density, is suffused with colour, so that 
the natural colour of the leaves is heightened by the coloured light 
upon and through and around them. Everybody knows the im- 
pression made by the glory of the forest on such a day as that. 
Everybody feels the influence and’responds to the charm of such a 
scene. But who shall so describe the scene that the impression 
of it shall be reproduced by words? Who shall write such an 
account of it that it shall be presented in its fulness to those who 
never saw it? One might as well try to describe all the colours of 
the sunset. It is the province of the artist to reproduce such a 
scene, and only he can do it. He has material which he can so 
use that when we have looked at his work, we feel just as he felt 
when he saw the scene, and just as we ourselves should have felt 
had we seen it. Nay, more: by the secrets of his art, he can even 
emphasise the impression which the natural scene would have 
made upon us. He can direct our attention to its salient features, 
can remove from our attention unimportant features, can make 
new and finer combinations than Nature herself ever made, and 
can so arrange matters that our imaginations shall be more easily 
stimulated. In one sense, therefore, he can really improve upon 
Nature. 

Accordingly, when he finds himself particularly impressed by any 
natural scene, and determined to make a picture, the first question 
that arises is, ‘‘ What causes all this beauty?” (for if there is not 
beauty in it, he does not wish to paint it). Of course, if one is to 
reproduce the effect which Nature has produced, he must use the 
means which Nature has used. It is necessary, therefore, to seek, first 
of all, the sources of the beauty of the scene which is to be painted. 
The grand distinction between an artist and another person of 
equal sensibility to natural beauty who is not an artist is, that the 
former can penetrate into the causes of that beauty, and can make 
use of those causes, while the latter cannot do either. With Mr. 
Gifford landscape-painting is air-painting ; and his endeavour is to 
imitate the colour of the air, to use the oppositions of light and 
dark and colour that he sees before him. If the forms are repre- 
sented as they are in Nature under atmospheric conditions of light, 
dark, and colour, these forms will look as they look in Nature, and 
will produce the same effect. 

- Thus much, perhaps, Mr. Gifford believes in common with every 
educated artist. But every artist has his own particular method 
of work, and, in the case of a successful artist, this particular 
method is always an interesting thing to know. Mr. Gifford’s 
method is this: When he sees anything which vividly impresses 
him, and which he therefore wishes to reproduce, he makes a little 
sketch of it in pencil on a card about as large as an ordinary 
visiting-card. It takes him, say, half a minute to make this 
sketch ; but there is the idea of the future picture fixed as firmly 
if not as fully as in the. completed work itself. I have seen some 
of these simple card-sketches, and they do not seem to amount 
to.much. They enable the artist, however, to keep clear in his 
memory the scenes that have impressed him, even though he 
should delay further work for months or for years. While travel- 


ling, he can in this way lay up a good stock of material for future | 


use, The next step is to make a larger sketch, this time in oil, 


Gifford does this work slowly. He likes to keep his picture in his” 
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where what has already been done in black-and-white is re- 
peated in colour. To this sketch, which is about twelve inches by 
eight, he devotes an hour or two. It serves the purpose of defi- 
ning to him just what he wants to do, and of fixing it in endu- 
ring material. Sometimes the sketch is not successful, and is 
thrown aside to make room for another. It helps him, also, to 
decide what he does not want to do. He experiments with it; 
puts in or leaves out, according as he finds that he can increase or © 
perfect his idea. When satisfactorily finished, it is a model in | 
miniature of what he proposes to do. 
He is now ready to paint the picture itself. All that he asks — 
for is a favourable day on which to begin. To Mr. Gifford this first 
day is the great day. He waits for it; he prepares for it. He ~ 
wishes to be in the best possible physical condition. He is careful — 
about his food; he is careful to husband his resources. When the 
day comes, he begins work just after sunrise, and continues work — 
until just before sunset. Ten, eleven, twelve consecutive hours, 
according to the season of the year, are occupied in the first great 
effort to put the scene on the canvas. He feels fresh and eager. — 
His studio-door is locked. Nothing is allowed to interrupt him. 
His luncheon, taken in his studio, consists of a cup of coffee and — 
a piece of bread. His inspiration is at fever-heat; every faculty is 
stretched to its utmost ; his brush moves rapidly, almost carelessly. 
He does not stop to criticise his work. The “divine afflatus”’ is — 
within him, and he does unquestioningly whatever it tells him to 
do, while his pigments are wet and in moveable condition. No 
day is ever long enough for his first day’s work; and very often, at 
the end of it, the picture looks finished, even to the eye of an 
artist. F 
First of all, on this first day, he removes the glaring white of 
his canvas by staining it with a solution of turpentine and burnt 
sienna ; the reason being that a surface of pure white causes the 
colours laid upon it to look at first more brilliant than when the 
canvas is entirely covered with colours. You deceive yourself 
when you paint upon a white background. Then he takes a white-_ 
chalk crayon and makes a drawing of the picture he expects to 
paint. After that is done, he “sets” his palette, placing little 
piles of white, cadmium, vermilion, madder-lake, raw sienna, 
burnt sienna, caledonia brown, and permanent blue, one after — 
another along the upper rim, in the order in which I have enume- 
rated them. These are all the manufactured pigments that he 
uses; they consist of the fundamental red, yellow, and brown, 
with their lights and darks. Just below this row of pigments he 
puts another row, consisting of three or four tints of mixed white 
and cadmium, three or four tints of orange (obtained by mixing 
the former tints with red), and three or four tints of green (if 
foliage is to be painted). Along the lower rim of the palette he 
puts, one after another, several tints of blue. The palette is then 
ready. The workshop—the battle-ground, if we please—is in the 
centre, between these tints of blue and the tints of orange. Here 
are created all the thousand special tints which the spectator is 
soon to see in the picture. 
The first thing that Mr. Gifford paints, when handling a land- 
scape, is the horizon of the sky; and his reason for doing so is, 
that in landscape-painting the colour of the sky is the key-note of 
the picture—that is to say, it governs the impression, determining 
whether the impression shall be gay or grave, lively or severe; so 
much so, indeed, that landscape-painting may be called (what we — 
have already said Mr. Gifford calls it) air-painting. Different con- 
ditions of the air produce different impressions upon the mind, 
making us feel sad, or glad, or awed, or what not. Hence the 
condition—that is, the colour—of the air is the one essential thing 
to be attended to in landscape-painting. If the painter misses that, 
he misses everything. Now, the colour of the sky at the horizon is — 
the key-note of the colour of the air. Mr. Gifford, therefore, begins — 
with the horizon. 
When the long day is finished, and the picture is produced, the 
work of criticism, of correction, of completion, is in place. Mr, 
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_ veil which corresponds to the natural veil of the atrnosphere. 
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studio as long as possible. He believes in the Horatian maxim of 
the seven years’ fixing of a poem. Sometimes he does not touch 
the canvas for months after his first criticisms have been executed. 
Then, suddenly, he sees something that will help it along. I re- 


_ member hearing him say one day, in his studio: ‘‘I thought that 
_ picture was done half a dozen times. 


It certainly might have been 
called finished six months ago. I was working at it all day yester- 
day.’ But one limitation should be noted here. Mr. Gifford does 
not experiment with his paintings. He does not make a change 
in one of them unless he knows precisely what he wishes to do. 
He does not put in a cow, a tree, a figure, and then take it out 
again. I once heard a landscape-painter laughingly remark: “ Do 
you see that grass in that picture? I have buried twelve cows 
But the turf was as smiling as ever. When Mr. Gifford 
is done, he stops. And he knows when he is done. Yet, on the 
other hand, he would rather take the risk of destroying a picture 
than to feel the slightest doubt respecting any part of it.. The 
moment of his keenest pleasure is not when his work is satis- 
factorily completed, but when, long beforehand, he feels that he 


‘is going to be successful with it. 


Mr. Gifford varnishes the finished picture so many times with 
boiled oil, or some other semi-transparent or translucent substance, 
that a veil is made between the canvas and the spectator’s eye—a 
The 
farther off an object is in Nature, the denser is the veil through 


‘which we see it; so that the object itself is of secondary impor- 


tance. The really important thing is the veil or medium through 
which we see it. And this veil is different at different times. One 
day we go out in the morning, and, looking up and down the 
street, take no note of the sight. We are not impressed. Ano- 
ther day there is a slight change in the density or the clarity of the 
atmosphere, and lo! what before was a commonplace view has 
become exquisitely beautiful. It was the change in the air that 
made the change in the object; and especially when finishing his 
picture does the artist bear in mind this fact. 

Moreover, as the spectator looks through this veil of varnish, 


' the light is reflected and refracted just as it is through the atmo- 


sphere—reflections and refractions which, though unseen, are 
nevertheless felt. The surface of the picture, therefore, ceases to 
be opaque ; it becomes transparent, and we look through it upon 
and into the scene beyond. In a word, the process of the artist is 
the process of Nature. 


Some years ago Mr. Gifford used to be known as a painter 
of Indian-summer landscapes; and almost all the commissions 
he received were commissions to paint such pictures. People 
had begun to put limitations upon him, he thought; to take for 
granted that his success was possible only in that particular field. 
The popular estimate nettled him. He saw other things in Nature 
as beautiful as an Indian-summer landscape. He resolved to 
show that he could produce them also. Mr. Gifford believes that, 
if there is anything an artist is bound to do, it is what he wants to 
do; and one of the greatest struggles of his life was to escape the 
limitations that people put upon him. If he desired to limit his 
capacity as an artist, he would adopt a specialty. But he doés not 
recognise his right wilfully to limit his intelligence. 

He therefore proceeded to paint his great picture of ‘ Kauters- 
kill Clove,’ which affords the greatest possible contrast to an In- 
dian-summer landscape. It is a twilight scene, dark-purple toned, 
lowering, strange, almost awful, altogether striking and effective. 
The persons who thought they had his measure did not know 
what to say. The work had taken right hold of them, and they 
could not get away from it. It was a day of triumph for the 
painter, and of instruction for his admirers. 

Mr. Gifford’s industry often leads him to make a dozen sketches 
of the same scene. The first sketch, indeed, contains the essence, 
but day after day he visits the place, corrects the first sketch, quali- 
fies it, establishes the relations of one part to another, and: fixes 
the varied gradations of colour. His portfolios are heavy with 
studies of rocks, of trees, of fallen leaves, of streams, of ocean- 
waves. Some painters think that, if they reproduce such objects 
exactly, they lose some of the poetry of natural facts. Mr. Gifford 
does not think so. He believes in Nature, and is not ashamed 
laboriously to imitate her. An artist like Corot offends him by 
slovenliness. To him one of Corot’s finished landscapes is scarcely 
more than a sketch. He gets from it nothing more than he would 
get from a drawing. ‘“ The best thing by Corot that I ever saw,” 
said Mr. Gifford one day, ‘‘ was a lithograph after one of his pic- 
tures.” On the other hand, every critic knows that Mr. Gifford 
does not elaborate unnecessarily, or so as to draw attention to the 
mechanism of the work, simply as mechanism. That were a fault 
almost as bad as the worst. Nor is Mr. Gifford disposed, like 
Turner, wantonly to sport with colour, to show it off merely as 
colour and nothing else. Finally, Mr. Gifford does not select his 
scene ; Ris scene selects him. 


LAFARGE’S DECORATIONS OF TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


F Trinity Church, Boston, is not the noblest of 
recently-erected church edifices in this country, 
as some of its admirers declare, it is certainly 
one of the most novel and conspicuous. Both 
the exterior and the interior are sumptuous in 
proportion, arrangement, and decoration. Talent 
of a high order has been employed in every art 

that has been summoned to complete this ostentatious edifice; 
and, if the general effect is peculiar (and there is room for criticism 
according to the varying standards of school and the wide diver- 
gence of critical tastes), at least it may be said that the designs 
have been executed with marked success. 

The design of Trinity Church is pure French Romanesque. It 
is in the style of a Latin cross, with a semicircular apsis added in 
the rear, rounding off the chancel. From the centre rises a mas- 
sive and lofty square tower, a:peculiarity presented, it is said, by 
no other edifice in this country. This tower is carried by four 
piers, these resting on solid granite pyramids; while at each cor- 
ner is a graceful turret. The roofs of the tower are covered with 
light-red tiles. It rises no less than 190 feet, the height from the 
floor to the top of the interior arches being 57 feet. The whole is 
built of rose-granite, and the trimmings are of Long Meadow free- 
stone; while here and there large blocks of Westerly red granite 
have been inserted. In front are two towers, which have been 
richly decorated by the sculptor, and are surmounted by turrets 
and red-tile roofs, 

, \ 


Striking as is the exterior, when one enters the church through 
the massive doors, he is yet more impressed by the wealth of deco- 
ration and adornment, the novelty of the arrangement, and multi- 
tude of unwonted effects which Art has lavished there, The nave 
and chancel, extending from end to end 160 feet, is crossed by a 
transept measuring 122. The lofty tower, 46 feet square, is hol- 
low, and gives majesty to the proportion of the edifice, and lends 
to it its main source of light. The spacious chancel, with its semi- 
circular apsis, relieves the angularity of the lower walls; while 
the gentle light which is here and there admitted imparts sober- 
ness, but not gloom, both to the colouring of the decorations and 
to the general effect of the interior. 

Mr. John Lafarge, to whom the interior decoration of Trinity 
Church was confided, has evidently spared no resource either in 
design or execution to render the work a striking testimony to his 
talents, and a bold and novel exhibition of the capabilities of his 
art.. While every part of the edifice betrays the same marked 
characteristics, it is clear that Mr. Lafarge aimed to make the 
adornment of the interior of the tower the main feature of his 
work. It is the lofty, central point to which all eyes are directed 
at once on entering. Every detail of the upper part of the tower 
is enriched with colour and gilding and imaginative device. Within 
it is lavished the greatest effort of artistic fancy, and the interest is 
heightened by the distinct figures and groups which stand out 
conspicuously amid the wealth of indefinite decoration. 

High up in the tower are twelve stained-glass windows, over 
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which are arches in red and brown. The ceiling is panelled in 
small squares of four feet; the ground being of ‘‘ antique blue,” but 
appearing to the unprofessional eye to be a dull, darkish green; 
these panels are adorned by graceful figures in green and gold; 
but so high are they from the spectator that, despite these bright 
colours, the effect is, though rich, quiet and sober. In the upper 
corners of the tower are represented, in bright colours, the symbols 
of the four Evangelists—the winged lion for St. Mark, the eagle 
for St. John, the bull for St. Luke, and the angel for St. Matthew. 
Beside the bull and the eagle are pertinent Scriptural mottoes ; 
large mosaic.crosses occupy the spaces beside the other symbols. 
The bull was executed by Mr. Frank Millet, the lion by Lafarge, 
the eagle by Maynard, and the angel by Lathrop. . The back- 
ground upon which these symbols are painted is of a lightish red. 
On either side of the tower windows are columns, the vases of 
which are decorated by heads of Scriptural personages. A richly- 
gilded cornice, relieved with broken greens, and bordered below 
with various mosaic figures, appears under these columns. Next 
appears a broad gold band, extending around the four sides of the 
tower, upon which, in large dull-red Roman letters, runs the text, 
“ Blessing, and honour, and glory, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

Beneath this golden band are the figures which form the most 
conspicuous feature of the tower decoration. These are of St. 
Peter and St. Paul on the east sicle, of the prophets Jeremiah and 
Isaiah on the north side, and of. David and Moses on the south 
side, the west side being for the present left vacant. On either 
hand of these noble cartoons, which were designed by Lafarge, are 
graceful groups of angels, painted as if ina frame. The figures 
are august, graceful, and striking, in the extreme. David, painted 
by Millet, is represented as youthful and golden-haired ; he raises 
his harp on his shoulder with one hand, and with the other carries 
a long staff; he is dressed in a white tunic, while a long blue robe 
is loosely thrown about him, Moses is venerable and serene, and 
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RT IN PHILADELPHIA.—Among the paintings in Memorial 

Hall, Permanent Exhibition, some have already been noticed in 
these columns, others are too familiar to require notice, and many 
more are deserving of honourable mention which we are compelled 
to pass by for the present. A picture which attracts much notice 
is entitled ‘ Waiting for Somebody,’ by Miss Jessie M. Grant. A 
lady, whose face is remarkable in no way, is pensively awaiting the 
arrival of an expected lover, probably. She is tastefully robed in 
white satin, and has in her hand a gaily-coloured fan. The accesso- 
ries are well painted and suitable, and the tone and colouring are 
most pleasing; but the picture, as a whole, gives evidence of more 
artistic knowledge and technical skill than fine feeling or imagina- 
tion. There is a small collection of Italian paintings which are very 
interesting. ‘The Interior of a Sacristry,’ by Prof. S, Marchesi, is the 
most important of these. The figures stand out with startling promi- 
nence, and are painted with great mechanical skill, while a fall of light 
from a very high upper window along the wall on the carved woodwork 
is marvellously rendered, Yet withal it is a picture that is cold, and 
appeals merely to the eye and the intellect. Chevalier A. Fornis’s ‘ Park 
of the Seventeenth Century’ is a painting that is brimful of pleasant 
suggestion, and of the pride and tenderness and courtly grace of the old 
régime, Several lovely ladies are about to ascend a broad flight of stone 
steps which rise to the wooded entrance of an ancient park, where others 
are receiving them as guests with easy grace. The sun falls softly upon the 
marble ‘railing, and in patches over the steps, the walk, and the velvety 
lawn. The background is lost in the deep, dark, cool shadows of a 
well-kept park forest. At the Academy of Fine Arts. Baron O. Ilerme- 
lin’s interesting painting of the ‘ Poor People’s Graveyard’ can now be 
‘seen. ‘The view is a very impressive one, the colouring perfect, but the 
treatment of the sky is a great fault in it, Makart’s large and well- 
known painting of ‘Catherine Cornaro’ has been removed from the 
Academy and replaced by T. Buchanan Read’s life-size picture of 
‘Cavalry Sheridan and his Horse on the Way to Winchester.’ Mr. N. H. 


Trotter, the popular animal-painter, has completed a picture called ’ | 


“Wolves baying the Moon,’ a group of five prairie-wolves, very pic- 
turesquely arranged. ‘It is a very effective picture, and displays much 


holds the tablets of the law against his breast. These figures % 
fifteen feet high; they were “enlarged by photography, can 
painted directly on the plaster, the colours being put on with 
wax, turpentine, and alcohol mixture. The whole of this de 
ration is bound in, on the arches that sustain the tower, with a 
band of gilding upon the general light-red ground. From t 
four enormous clustered columns descend to the floor, of w 
though painted a dark, dull green, and resembling iron. The caj 
tals of these columns are richly carved and coloured. 

The ceiling of the chancel presents a space of solid gilding, 
lieved by mosaic pieces here and there. The gilding is put direct 
on the plaster. Above the windows of the chancel are penet 
tions, which are richly. adorned with figures and scrolls in blue 
gold. Panels, with a gold groundwork, are placed between 
windows of the chancel, and these panels are inscribed with 
Lord's Prayer and Apostles’ Creed, and with a number of appro- 
priate Scripture texts. Two panels next to the entrance of. 
chancel are adorned with gold-decorated Latin crosses. Beneath 
the decorated moulding, which rises above the lower stage of 
apsis, runs a broad border of scroll-work, gold and bright colou 
suggested by one of the borders seen in the Basilica of St. Mark 
at Venice, and executed by Lathrop. Beneath this border there 
a plain space on the walls, painted a sober, dark green, which i 
yet to receive a processional painting. Throughout the interior, 
the prevailing effect is harmony of design, colour, and tone, rich- 
ness, and a soberness which is not sombre. The most conspi- 
cuous colours in the nave and transept are the deep antique blue, — 
and deep gold tints. The window penetrations are gilt, with a — 
contrast of a deeper-toned gold colour. The walls, excepting the 
green of the chancel, are of a uniform light and dull red. (a 

Many spaces in the walls are yet to be filled with cartoons, pro- 
cessional designs, and figure-work; but enough has been done to 
fully illustrate the conception of the artist, and to create an effect _ 
which is imposing and even grand. ; 


care as well as improving skill, The bronze statue of ‘St, George and — 
the Dragon,’ which has recently been placed on the portico of St, 
George’s Hall, is a fine group. It is of standard bronze, but is now — 
covered with a bright-green oxidisation—probably contracted during its 

ocean-passage. The base is ten feet long, and the height about twelve — 
feet. The saint is represented entirely nude, with the exception of a_ 
helmet, and mounted upon a horse without a saddle. The horse is rear- — 
ing on his hind-legs, and the saint, grasping the bridle in his left hand, 
holds in his right hand a sword, and looks down over the off-side of the 
horse at the conventional dragon, which is being trampled under the q 
horse’s hoofs, while the rider administers the coup-de-erace with the 

sword. The attitude of the dragon is most complicated, and forcibly 
expressive of the death-agony. The work is cast by the Messrs, Elkin-— 
ton, of London, and cost $4,000. 

A number of paintings from Sweden, by Swedish artists, have been 
arranged and hung in two galleries in Memorial Hall, Baron Herme- 
lin is represented by two pictures, neither of which calls for special — 
notice. Alex, Nordgren exhibits a ‘View of the Promontory of Kullen 
Shane,’ a picture which shows some excellent work amid obvious — 
crudities. Mrs. A. von Schwerin’s ‘ Landscape with Cattle’ is a picture — 
of decided power; as are also two pictures by Bengt. Nordenberg, called 
‘Delacarlians put to Flight by a Fire in the Forest,’ and a ‘ Wedding in- 
a Country Church.’ The latter is the best in this collection, and it tells 
its pleasant tale of village-life admirably. The figures and faces are 
well executed, and give perfectly the character of people passionless, 
ignorant of the world, and satisfied under the dominion of the priest-— 
hood. ag 

The Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, is continually adding to — 
its treasures, and has now secured a case labelled ‘Goldsmiths’ and Sil- — 
versmiths’ Work,’ which consists mostly of fac-similes of the royal col- 
lection of plate at Windsor Castle, A splendid salver, dated 1597, 
richly chased with strapwork and cartouches ; an English vase or wine- 
cooler, designed by Flaxman and executed by Rundell and Bridges in 
1812 for the Prince Regent—afterwards George IV.; a sacramental - 
flagon of the seventeenth century; a large English salver of the date 
of 1814, with a centre-piece in high-relief representing ‘ The Triumph 
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“Ariadne ;’ a cup of antique, classical form, with subjects in relief em- 
Dblematic of the gold and silver ages; an elephant in silver-gilt, sur- 
|| mounted by an Indian god, and driver in Oriental costume ; an English 
|. salver of silver-gilt, dated 1732, ornamented with a centre group repre- 
| senting Venus rising from the sea, with exquisite figures of ‘ritons, &c., 
around the border; and a salver for the christening-font, of silver-gilt, 
embossed with foliage, flowers, cherubs’ heads, &c., and ornamented in 
the centre with the royal arms of England—these are a few in this col- 
lection of interesting reproductions. 


TilE GROSVENOR GALLERY, BOND STREET, LONDON.—As far as its 
opening exhibition is concerned, this gallery has proved to be a mar- 
| yellous success, notwithstanding many evil predictions and rumours to 
the contrary. The Art-loving public has flocked to it in great number 
| during the London season; and now that it has been opened in the 
evening at a reduced admission-fee, it receives the welcome support of 
visitors from the provinces, who usually come to London when other 
people are about leaving it. Sir Coutts Lindsay determined to close 
the gallery only for a short period during the August holidays, in- 
‘tending to reopen it either with an exhibition of pictures by the old 
masters (which promises to be a superb collection) or with an exhibi- 
tion of antique furniture, tapestries, damasks, and articles pertaining to 
domestic art. At the beginning of the new year the galleries will be 
opened with a collection of works in water-colour ; and in the spring the 
second annual exhibition will be held, in its general arrangements simi- 
lar to the one now open. The great pecuniary success of Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s venture has proved beyond question that the general public 
only needed proper enlightenment on the subject of Art in its highest 
departments to give a cordial support to any undertaking which pro- 
mised to furnish opportunity for judging of its superior merits and 
excellence. The works of Mr. Whistler and Mr. Burne-Jones are not 
perhaps within the understanding of every one; but they may be under- 
stood and appreciated by all who choose to give the time, care, and 
attention, necessary to a due apprehension of their remarkable artistic 
qualities. The pictures by these gentlemen have proved something of a 
stumbling-block to a large number of visitors to the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The works of the latter painter have encountered much adverse criti- 
_ cism, and the “nocturnes” and “arrangements” by Mr. Whistler, won- 
derfully skilful as they are, have been occasionally ridiculed, as being 
altogether without the understanding of any one but himself. For all 
this, however, the public has supported the Grosvenor Gallery, and this, 
it will be acknowledged, is the very best criterion for measuring the suc- 
cess of the present exhibition. It seems to be generally admitted that 
some alteration will have to be made next year in the class and number of 
the works received into the gallery. More pictures must be shown on 
the walls, and less space will have to be given to the exclusive few whom 
the munificent owner of the Grosvenor Gallery delights to honour. If 
Sir Coutts Lindsay were only enterprising enough, and instead of being a 
partner in one of the wealthiest banking-houses in the world, and a most 
popular member of the English aristocracy, were to turn speculator, he 
might sweep the whole of the smaller art-galleries of London into his 
net, and constitute the Grosvenor Gallery the one permanent exhibition 
in London of works by English and Continental artists. The supple- 
- mentary galleries of London, the Water-Colour Societies, Society of 
British Artists, Dudley Gallery, and the like, must and do suffer by the 
great competition of the dealers whose smaller galleries, generally con- 
‘taining many excellent works, attract the public in considerable number. 
So hurtful has this wide-spread competition become in one direction 
that it is in contemplation to unite the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours and Institute of Painters in Water-Colours under one roof. 
This should have been done long since. 
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New Parntinc ny M. Yvon.—Of the works of art now preparing 
in France for the Great Exhibition of 1878, we have had the good for- 
tune of seeing in the studio of M. Yvon a great historical page, that 
had not then left his easel. When we say a great page we allude less 
to the dimensions of the picture than to the height and extent of the 
subject it represents. The painter has had the idea of offering to the 
spectator’s eye the whole Christian legend, from the Judaical times to 
the present era. However vast the undertaking may appear, M. Yvon 
has realised it in-a composition which, by its general arrangement, re- 
minds one somewhat of Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment.’ Ife has, 
however, carefully avoided the confusion and crowding which often ren- 
dered it difficult to understand the subject of a picture containing so 
many figures. The composition is disposed in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre, of which each characteristic period forms one of the aérial 
steps. At the summit Jacob and his twelve sons, representing the 
twelve tribes of Israel, the patriarchs and the Jewish prophets, are 
bathed in the light of a dazzling sky. Christ rises above that group, 

surrounded with an irradiation in the form of a cross. On the step 
‘ 


below, the apostles, evangelists, and martyrs, recall the period when the 
New Word went forth. Lower, Religion is personified ; Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, occupy the centre of a group formed on the left by the 
principal saints and on the right by the fathers of the Church, from St, 
John, Chrysostom, and St. Augustine, to Fénelon and Bossuet. On the 
lower step the scene is laid on earth. An angel—the “ strong angel” of 
Scripture—holds the eternal Gospels on an altar bearing the inscription, 
Diligite invicem, ‘‘ Love one another.” Nations coming from the ex- 
tremities of the world surround the altar. The coloured races are en- 
franchised, their chains fall, and the arts of peace and industry inaugu- 
rate an era of universal fraternity. If that thought is not wholly reali« 
sable, it is at least the ideal of all generous souls. This is but a brief 
analysis of M. Yvon’s picture, but it will suffice to give a summary idea 
of its conception and execution. 


THE Paris Exposition OF 1878.—The coming Exposition of the 
Arts and Art-Industries of all Nations, to be held in Paris in 1878, bids 
fair to be one of the most important ever held, and the work of erecting 
the buildings for its accommodation is now carried on with great energy. 
The grand exhibition pavilion is in progress of building on the plain of 
the Champ-de-Mars, fronting the river Seine. The principal /agade is 
of iron, with lofty terminal domes, and is richly ornamented. The ap- 
proach will be by a flight of granite steps, about two hundred and fifty 
feet in breadth, with flower-beds and shrubbery on either side. Above 
this flight of steps there will be a grand terrace seven hundred feet long; 
and this will command a view of the park and Seine. The garden will 
have a total length of about twelve hundred feet. It will have twenty- 
seven gates, all of which will open into a grand hall eighty feet in width 
by fifty-five feet in height. This hall will extend the whole length of 
the fagade, and give access to all the galleries of the Exposition. The 
Art-Gallery occupies the centre, and comprises eight saovs, each of which 
is to be about one hundred and fifty feet in length by seventy-five feet 
in width. The sa/ons will be separated from each other by covered gal- 
leries, and have thirty-two small rooms adjoining them, which are also 
intended for the display of works of art. The entire suite of rooms de- 
voted to the fine arts will be divided in the middle by a spacious garden, 
and is isolated from the other buildings as a precaution against fre by 
two interior avenues, eighteen feet wide and six hundred and fifty feet 
long. The Art-department, with its sa/ozs, avenues, and gardens, will 
separate the two principal parts of the Exposition, and, of the latter di- 
visions, France will occupy the left, and foreign states the right. Spring- 
ing from the avenues in the centre, comes the gallery of the “ Liberal 
Arts,” which will contain the products of the printing-press, the paper- 
maker, and bookbinder’s art; and all of the materials of the scientific 
arts—photography, electricity, and their application, Adjoining are the 
galleries for the display of furniture and clothing ; and another gallery is 
devoted to the exhibition of raw materials, both in their natural and 
cultivated conditions. This series of galleries will be divided into an 
immense number of divisions and sections, and will depend for splen- 
dour of decoration on the taste and liberality of the exhibitors to whom 
they may be awarded, The gallery for machinery will be about twenty- 
three hundred feet long by one hundred and twenty feet wide. The 
motive power for the machinery will be placed in the exterior avenue 
surrounding the building. More space has been given to the fine arts 
than in any former exhibition, notwithstanding the fact that the ground 
plan of the Exposition buildings is not, to any great extent, larger than 
that of 1867. 


EQUESTRIAN STATURE OF GENERAL LEE.—The citizens of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, propose to erect a colossal equestrian statue to the late 
General Robert E. Lee, and have invited a number of American and 
foreign sculptors to prepare models for the work. About twenty-five 
thousand dollars have been raised for the work, and the several models 
are to be submitted for competition to a committee of Southern gentle- 
men, who are expected to make their decision early next month. One 
of the competitors for the statue is Mr. D. B. Sheahan, of Brooklyn, the 
author of ‘The Custer Group,’ which was exhibited in the National 
Academy of Design last spring. His present work, or model, represents 
General Lee, bareheaded, but in other respects in full uniform, seated 
upon a thoroughbred stallion. The military hat is held in the right 
hand, which is extended at the side, while the left hand holds the bridle- 
rein. The horse has been brought to a sudden halt upon the battle- 
field, and the general, with his head erect, appears to be surveying the 
situation with a critical eye. The weight of the horse rests chiefly upon 
the hind-legs, while the left fore-leg lightly touches the turf, and the 
right is raised, and suggests action, as if the animal was impatient at 
the delay. The mane and tail are flying in the wind, and the dilated 
nostril and vigorous play of the muscles of the body are in keeping 
with the general attitude of the figure. In the modelling of the figure 
of the general, although the work is intended simply as a sketch, the 
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sculptor has succeeded in obtaining a likeness of Lee. The rider and 
horse are together about thirty inches in height, and the spirit and pose 
of the group, while it is strongly martial, suggests simplicity of treat- 
ment, and is altogether very artistic. Walentine, of Richmond, the 
sculptor of the recumbent memorial statue of General Lee, which was 
raised over his tomb, is also preparing a model for the equestrian statue. 


Lr Muse pes MouLacrs.—Under this modest designation one of 
the most remarkable and important fine-art institutions known to France 
has recently been established and brought into operation. Our readers 
need not be told that the Louvre contains a vast treasure of original 
marbles from the antique, and that there are a large number of other 
works of the same class to be found in the various collections of the 
capital cities of Europe. Fortunately there is an art which enables all 
to become participators in the gratification of contemplating these im- 
mortal creations of the mind—the simple art, that is, of taking casts in 
plaster of Paris. It appears, then, that by additions, accruing at diffe- 
rent times, an almost incredible number of these copies have accumu- 
lated in the Parisian premises devoted to fine art. Of complete pieces 
and fragments of various kinds, the number is estimated at 3,000 at the 
Strange to say, these masterpieces have hitherto existed in a state 
of comparative seclusion. At length, in reference to them, a happy idea 
occurred to some one. Why should they not be duly prepared and 
ranged and properly exhibited, so as both to charm and instruct? 
Admirably has the notion been reduced into a glorious reality. For- 
tunately the Ecole des Beaux-Arts had within its walls apartments of 
dimensions sufficiently large and quite convenient for this purpose. The 
result is de facto a vast collection containing duplicates of the statuary 
and architecture which have constituted the monopolised treasures of 
Rome, Florence, and Greece. To allude toa few of them let us mention 
the Barberini Faun from the Glyptothek of Munich; the colossal Castor 
from Monte Cavallo in Rome; the Scythe-Sharpener (Arrolino) from 
Florence; the Mercury, or Antinous, from the Museum of the Capitol ; 
the Florence Venus de’ Medici; the Menelaus and Patroclus from the 
Pitti Palace; the Victoria (from which certain French artists have won 
illegitimate honours) from the Brescia Museum; the Discobolus from 
the Museo Vaticano; the seated statues of the Empress Agrippina and 
of Menander, from Rome also. These are a small portion of the con- 
tents of the chief hall, of which the mural embellishment is so quiet and 
yet brilliantly classic. Here also are two objects strikingly conspicuous 
and singularly interesting: the one, a corner group of pillars from the 
Parthenon; the other, a column from the Temple of Jupiter at Rome, 
in the composite capital of which all that ‘is most exuberantly rich and 
exquisitely graceful in linear ornament has been developed. 
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WILLIAM EDWARD Frost, R.A 
death of Mr. W. E, Frost, whose pretty pictures of nymphs, syrens, and 
Venuses of antique legends were once very popular. Mr. Frost died 


June 4th. He was born at Wandsworth, in 1810, and by the advice of | 


his friend W. Etty, R.A., entered Mr. Sass’s Art Academy in Blooms- 
bury Street ; in 1829 he was admitted to the schools of the Academy, 
and in due time commenced work as a portrait-painter, in which he had 
great success, having painted more than three hundred portraits within 
a period of fourteen years. But the influence of Etty worked silently 
on Frost’s mind, and induced the latter to follow in the same path as 
his friend; Etty gave him no advice to do so, but rendered him all the 
aid in his power when he found which way the young artist’s taste was 
leading him. Henceforth Frost made the nude female figure his study, 
and found his subjects chiefly in the old classic mythology: of these he 
eventually made himself a perfect master. Less ambitious than Etty to 
appear as a great colourist, or, rather, less lavish of his pigments and less 
daring in their application, he is not less true to Nature; while in cor- 
rectness of drawing, delicacy of feeling, female beauty of the most 
refined expression, his works far surpass those of his great prototype. 
Among the principal pictures may be mentioned ‘Una and the Wood- 
Nymphs,’ ‘Prometheus held by Force and Strength,’ ‘ Narcissus,’ 
‘Zephyr with Aurora playing,’ ‘A Dance,’ ‘The Graces and Loves,’ 
‘Hylas and the Nymphs,’ &c. He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1846, but did not succeed to the higher grade till 
1871: this delay was very dispiriting to him, especially when he found 
younger men advanced over his head. Many of his paintings were en- 
graved. Mr. Frost was never married: he lived a quiet, retired life, 
with his sister, we believe, and was held in sincere esteem by all who 
’ knew him, for his modesty, gentleness, and amiability of disposition. 


CHAPU’s MONUMENT TO REGNAULT.—Apropos of M. Chapu’s monu- 
ment of Henri Regnault, which may be classified in the romance of 
sculpture, it has been subjected, in the process of erection, to a very un- 


toward indiscretion, diminishing its characteristic tenderness and pathos, . 


by a most absurd association with the commonplace. It stands at pre- 
sent at the end of one of the quadrangular cloistered passages of the 


.—We omitted to notice promptly the » 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In its rich fagade, Regnault’s most expressive 
bust is elevated aloft ; below it, in all its grace of plenary drapery, bends © 
the allegoric figure the ‘Muse of History.’ But her pose brings her into 
actual contact with the common earth; she has merely the advantage 
of perhaps a marble step. There is no impediment to the close approach 
of spectators, and the poor statue seems to form but one of the crowd, 
subject to all manner of rude, rough, and injurious jostle. For it, this is A 
assuredly “strange company.” This most unfortunate incident must be 
owing to deficiency of space, and it should be amended by . adopting _ 
another site, where the statue and its accessories may be elevated upon 
a well-designed and appropriate pile, some ten feet high. 


ANTWERP.—The communal council of this city lately voted a sum of — 
#400 for the purchase of a colossal bust of Rubens by the sculptor _ 
Pécher ; it is destined for the new Museum of Fine Arts about to be 
built in Antwerp. Biographers of the great Flemish painter have 
always stated that he was born at Cologne, whither his parents had fled 
from Antwerp, owing to the wars which then desolated the Low Coun- — 
tries; but the AZontteur des Arts, of a somewhat recent date, asserts that 
the birth of Rubens occurred in the small town of Siegen, Westphalia, — 
on June 29, 1577, and that the people of the place intend to commemo- 
rate the third centennial anniversary of the event by inserting a bronze 
plaque, with an appropriate inscription, on the fagade of the Town-Hall 
of Siegen. 


L’ArT,—The second quarterly volume for 1877| of Z’A7¢ has been a 
sent to us by Mr. J. B. Bouton, of New York, who is the American agent 
for this publication. This volume contains much of special interest to ar- 
tists and Art-students, the most interesting features being afew examples | 
of paintings in the recent Sa/om and Royal Academy exhibitions. The 
wood engravings of Z’Arvt have not always the artistic quality of the 
etchings, of which there are several in this volume of striking merit. 
We would specially mention Chauvel’s ‘A Saint Jean Le Thomas ;’ 
a portrait of Jean Paul Laurens ; Orchant s ‘Queen of the Swords ;’ 
Chaplin’s ‘ Portrait of Mme. ” Henriette Brown’s ‘ Les Oranges ;’ 
and Macbeth’s ‘ Potato-Harvest in the Fens.’ Z’A7t is a valuable reflex 
of current European Art. 


ART IN CHICAGO,—The annual Chicago Exhibition of Fine Arts which — 
opens August 29th will close October 13th. The display is expected to 
comprise upward of six hundred pictures, of which more than four 
hundred have been sent from New York, Most of the New York pic- 
tures were in the Spring Exhibition of the National Academy of Design. 
A collection of water-colour drawings will also be exhibited in connec- — 
tion with the works in oil, which will be the first exhibition of pictures 
of any importance in that interesting department of Art ever made at the 
West. This fine-art exhibition forms a part of the regular Inter-States _ 
Industrial Exposition. 


Mons.—A statue of Leopold I., King of the Belgians, has been 
erected here: it is the work of M. Eugéne Simonis, and was cast in 
bronze by M. Graux-Marly, of Paris. The figure of the deceased mo- 
narch appears bareheaded and dressed in uniform ; a cloak descends in 
ample folds from the shoulders ; in the right hand is placed a branch of 
olive and in the left is a scroll purporting to be the laws of the consti- 
tution by virtue of which the Belgian monarchs now hold the crown. 
On the pedestal is engraved a series of inscriptions referring to the lead- 
ing events in the reign of Leopold. 


Nancy has raised a statue in honour of an old citizen, Jacques Callot, 
the famous designer and etcher, who was born in that city in 1593, and 
died there in 1635. His prints, upward of fifteen hundred in number, 
show the extraordinary fertility of Callot’s invention, as they do also an — 
almost unlimited variety of style. The statue is by M. Eugéne Laurent, 
who has represented the artist holding in his left hand a plate for en- __ 
graving purposes; the right hand grasps a graving-tool; a ‘short cloak, 
or mantle, falls negligently over the left shoulder. 


STATUE OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.—Odense, the birthplace of 
Hans Christian Andersen, is about to erect a memorial of him,'which 
will take the form of a statue of the poet placed on a pedestal of granite, 
at the base of which will be three figures in bronze, one representing 
the genius of poetry, the others characters in Andersen’s own stories. 


LIveRPOoL.—Mr. Charles Dyall, master of the Liverpool Lyceum, has 
been appointed curator of the Walker Art-Gallery : Mr. C. Henry Wallis, 
son of Mr. George Wallis, of South Kensington, was also, we under- — ‘4 
stand, a candidate for the post, but withdrew from competition when he __ 
found that the duties of the secretary were combined with those of cura- 
tor. The younger Mr. Wallis is now in’ charge of the Bethnal Green ‘ 
Museum, 
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International pigs Exhibition, 1876, 


MEDALS AND AWARDS TO / 
MITCHELL, VANCE & C0.,| 
xt coset te 0 NEW STORK. Tr 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as 
the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Nos. 836 & 838 Broad- 
way, and 72 & 74 East 13th Street, near Union Square, New York City, for 
GAS-FIXTURES and ECCLESIASTICAL WARE, REPORT: 


Ist.—This exhibit is of a large, complete, and varied character, of special excellence in design, workmanship, and fiw 
and is arranged with great taste and skill. 
2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas-Fixtures, the exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of designs employed, tts 
sance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attained. In combinations of metal with porcelain 6 
‘slass, rich effects have been here produced. a 
3d.—In Steel-finished Fixtures, a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. a 
4th.—The Double Slide Extension-Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of motion that are of meri 
while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are unique. 
bth.-In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this exhibit is of excellence, as well in workmanship and finish as in chia 
character and tastefulness of design. 
6th.—In Crystal Gas-Fixtures, the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the Goods as “ORY STAB 
(few wires or chains being used, the arms, “etn, bein’ solid Crystal), the beauty and taste, as well as novelty of th 
designs employed, and the excellence of the material used, Sive this part of the exhibit prominence and value, 
7th.—In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel-Rails, etc., the several exhibits 
the Mediceval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church use are of excel 
lence and beauty, being architecturally correct in their respective schools. q 
[SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President: ; 
( F 
The United States Centennial Commission announce the é foltownee report as the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 
York City, for BRONZE and MARBLE CLOCKS, BRONZES, and ZINC IMITATION BRONZES. REPORT: 


For Marble Mantel- Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze and Zine imitations of Bronze, with Figures, Vases, @ 
Statuettes of the same, the Mar ble-work and the Metal-work of which are of General Excellence. 


[SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, d 
Attest; ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. ‘a 


MITCHELL, VANCE cK COR 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic ae. extures, Fine Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes, ett, 
Nos. 836 & 838 BROADWAY, and 72 & 74 EAST {3th ST., near Union Square, New York City. 


Highest Honors at the Centennial World’s Fair, 1876. 
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Pronounced unanimously as the Insurance Company. 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the JupGEs in their Re- 3 7 
PORT, from which the following is an extract: PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALL’ ry 

“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN Co,’S EXHIBIT AS THE BEST INSTRUMENTS a 
at a price rendering them possible to a large class of purchasers, having a 
combination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and pleasing effects, con- HISTORY, 1845-1877. 
taining many desirable improvements, will stand longer in dry or damp cli- 
mate, less liable to get out of order, all the boards being made three- -ply, put | Number of Policies Issued............ 
together so it is impossible for them to either shrink, swell, or split.” Amount Insured.........2..0.. ceceeees 


THE ONLY ORGANS AWARDED THIS RANK. Premium Receipts.........-. .-...-.+4 
Death-Claims Paid............. ........ 


This Medal and Award was granted after the most severe competition of 


the best makers, before one of the sost compete ut juries ever assembled, Dividends and Return Prem’s Paid.. 

: New styles and prices Hust issued, which are in accordance with our rule, 

the BEsT ORGAN for the least A fi tool bi fi ith each ] 
€ BES or the least money, ne Stool boxed free with eac CONDITION, JANUARY ie 187 


organ. 
“Pier discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, Teachers, Churches, | !Wumber of Policies in force 
and Lodges, 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail, upon application to Total Amount Insured......... -... : 
Cash Assets. iis c.cpeetns islet eee 
B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., * Surplus, Company’s Standard..... 


(Established 1850.) 97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. |* do. N. Y. State do. over 


A VOLUME OF CHARMING ART-GOSSIP. BUSINESS, 1876. 
a aes New Policies Issued.............-..-..++ 


GATHERINGS FROME AN ARTIST'S PORTFOLIO, tom teme 


Interest Receipts...) ....4- seen 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN. Death-Claims Paids:s. eases 
: ; : ¢ Interest exceeded Death-Claims...... 
Mailed, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. £Onio;) T Clothe Wemcens qmeaehinsaett eas. c< 2 $1.25. mara case ag 4. So eee Paid.. 


D. APPLETON & co., Publishers, 544 & 551 Broadway, New York, Increase in Assets... ....0:sscncsessesere 


* Exclusive of the amount ($517,504.84) specially reserve 
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Every desirable form of Policy issued. ‘ 
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perfected, secures SAFETY to the Com 
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John a Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 


| Is perfectly PURE—free from acids and ation foreign sub- 
a Stances that injure Linen. 


Ts STRONGER than any other—requiring much less quan- 
tity in using. 


Is UNIFORM stiffens ‘and finishes work wey the same. 
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Is the most delicious of all Preparations, for PUDDINGS, 
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cs NSTITUTIONAL TENDENCIES. 


The way in which differ ent individuals are affected by the same 
cuuses of disease depends upon the constitution. Ne temperament. 
Some persons, for instance, are prone to fevers, ‘some to bilious at- 
tacks, and others to nervous affections. In all cases where a pe- 
culiar susceptibility toany variety of disease exists, the toning, 
vegulating, and purifying operation of TARRANT'S EFFER- 
VESCENP. SELTZER APERIENT will be found the surést 
_ safeguard against an attack. Individuals of a bilious and com- 

> \stipated habit, or subject to dyspepsia, or whose nerves are easily 

_ excited, should frequently resort to this refreshin eo saline corrective, 

especially in warm weather. It-is no less potentas a preventive 
than as a remedy. x - 
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Extracts from the Centennial Judges’ Report: 


‘¢ Their Toes Variety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of Excellent Quality and Finish, and of Tasteful Desighs. ”. ERs yA 
‘€ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives, are of Superior Quality and Excellent Finish. Their XZ/ Platiig, or extra plating on exposed parts, diserebs commendation: 


: i "Extracts from“Aterican Institute’ Report: 
“The Porcelain’ Lined Double- ‘Walled Ice- Pitchers are A 1, and possess.a// the qualities the Company claim.” : 
“We pousivet the Goods made oe this oe to be by far ‘he Best-made in ie ees aiid we believe in the World.” 


1845, euraen 32 ec ‘811. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


846 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW makes 


‘BURELY MU: TUAL. i sins: INO STOCKHOLDERS. 


Sas oon at DIVIDENDS ANNUAIISY. se 
sas: 6; 000, j000 Dollars. Gra ; . + Income, nearly 8, 000, 000 = 
; Absets, 34,000, 000 Dollars. ee 

ORIGINATED NOMN-FORFEITURE POLICIES.- a 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED ARE UNSURPASSED, CS See 


“ 


2. MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. Ras WILLIAM H. BEERS, ‘Vice: President. “aid 


